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PRE PACE 


In an important article in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies (vol. xix. part 2, 1899) on ‘The Scenery of the 
Greek Stage,’ by Prof. Percy Gardner, the opinion is 
expressed that ‘it seems likely that in the fifth century, at 
all events, amid the many conventions of the Aeschylean 
stage, very summary changes of scenery would satisfy 
the audience.’ It appears to me that the ‘Peace’ of 
Aristophanes is eminently confirmatory of this view, as 
I have tried to show in Introd. II. §§ 1, 2: and I cannot 
help regarding that scene in the play, where the colossal 
image is raised, as going far to prove the existence 
of a stage. But ‘adhuc sub iudice lis est.’ I have 
to thank my colleague, Mr. J. A. R. Munro, Fellow 
of Lincoln College, for help in discussing the difficult 
question of the prosecution and death of Pheidias 
(Introd. IV). 


laa EELS) 


INTRODUCEFION 


ie 


§ 1. THE last sentence in the first Argument prefixed to 
this play (first transcribed by Bekker from Codd. Venet.) con- 
tains these words: évixnoe d€ ro Spadpare 6 moinrns ent 4pxovros 
*Adkatov ev dare? mpdros Evmodis Kédaki, Sevrepos ’Aptoropdvns 
Eipnvn, tpiros Aeikwy @pdropot. This fixes the date of the 
representation of the play in B.C. 421, a few days before the 
conclusion of the Peace of Nicias (aira ai omovdal eyévovro 
TEAEVT@YTOS TOV XEL“@vos Gua npr ek Arovuaiwy evOds Tav doTLKaV 
Thuc. 5. 20). This would seem to set the date beyond con- 
troversy: but the view of Paulmier and others (followed at 
first though afterwards repudiated by Fynes Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen.) was that the year of the exhibition of the ‘ Peace’ 
must have been B.C. 419 or 418. This view was based upon 
]. 990 of this play, of cov rpuyxdpeO {Sn tTpia Kat Sex’ Eryn, a 
number inconsistent with the chronology assumed in Acharn. 
l. 266, which distinctly dates the outbreak of the war in 
B.C. 431; whereas the reckoning of thirteen years from the 
disappearance of peace would place the beginning of the 
war in B.C. 434. Various interpretations of these puzzling 
words will be found in the Commentary ad loc.: but it may 
be fairly said from the historical side that peace had really 
disappeared for fully three years before the actual declaration 
of the war which had become inevitable after the interference 
of Athens with the affairs of Epidamnus, the attack on 
Potidaea, the passing of the Megarian Interdict, and other 
acts of hostility. The Acharnian charcoal-burners are only 
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thinking of the first Lacedaemonian raid into Attica. Cp. 
Thuc. 1. 146 alriat dé atrat kat Siapopal eyévovro apuporepos 
mpd Tod modeuov, apEduevar edOUs amd rdv év "Enidduve kai 
Kepxipa’ emeptyvurro 8€ dpas ev adrais kal rap’ dd\dndous eotror, 
axnpikroas pév, avurdmras b€ ot* onovddv yap Evyxvots ra 
yryvépeva fv Kal mpdpacis Tod woheuev. With regard to the 
date of exhibition, Rogers (Pref. p. xv) rightly remarks, ‘ The 
entire play would have been an Anachronism in any other 
year. Not only do all the incidental historical notices scat- 
tered throughout the scenes, the various circumstances of 
the several Hellenic peoples, and the motives by which they 
were respectively actuated in the negotiations for peace, ac- 
cord with this epoch, and with none other: not only does the 
general tone of thought suit no other period of the war: but 
the cardinal historical fact on which the play itself is founded 
absolutely excludes the possibility of any other date. Brasidas 
and Cleon were dead (they died in the summer of B.C. 422): 
the peace was not yet made (it was made in the spring of 
TO, AOD 

§ 2. The desire for peace had been expressed not less 
strongly in the ‘Acharnians’; but the circumstances were 
very different in B.C. 425 and B.C. 421. The hope of peace 
at the earlier date was really remote, because, although offers 
of peace had been made on one side and on the other, they 
had always been rejected. Now for the first time both sides 
were ready and willing. Sparta had been disappointed in 
the prospect of an early and complete victory, and the raids 
into Attica had proved ineffective, and were more than 
balanced by the activity of the Athenian fleets. The occupa- 
tion of Pylos and the capture of the Spartan hoplites had 
been a terrible blow to the prestige of the Lacedaemonians, 
and the fear of a revolt of the Helots greatly increased their 
uneasiness. There was also another cloud on the horizon: 
the Argives had been in alliance with Sparta for thirty years; 
but the treaty was fast running out, and there were grave 
fears lest Argos might transfer her friendship to Athens. 
But the restoration of the captive hoplites was the one 
absorbing thought in Sparta, while the possession of them 
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gave Athens an incalculable advantage. The threat of-their 
immediate execution relieved Attica from all fear of further 
incursions, and left the fleet free to act all along the Pelo- 
ponnesian sea-coast, and to plant Athenian strongholds in 
such places as Nisaea, Methone, Cythera, and Pylos. The 
Lacedaemonians were reduced to despair: cp. Thuc. 4. 55 
kat Gua ra Ths TUXNS TOAAG Kal év driym EvpBdavra mapa Ad-yov 
avrots éxmAngiw peylorny mapeixe, kal edediecay ph more adbis 
Evphopd tis adrois mepirixn ola kal ev rH vno@. drodpdrepor dé 
de’ abrd es ras pdxas hoay, kal wav 6 re Kuwyoetay Sovro dpyap- 
thoecOat, Sia Td Thy yvouny avexéyyvoy yeyevrnoba ex rhs mplv 
anOcias Tov Kakorpayetv. They sent successive embassies to 
Athens to negotiate for the restoration of the captives, and 
offered the most favourable terms. But these overtures were 
scornfully rejected. Athens seemed to have reached an 
unassailable position. She had lived down the distress from 
raids and pestilence which had marked the early years of 
the war, and the ambition of her citizens began to take the 
widest range (peu(dvav apéyovro Thuc. 4. 41). But a change 
was impending. Athens committed herself to two important 
expeditions: one against Megara, and one against Boeotia. 
In the former they were so far successful that they occupied 
Nisaea, the Megarian port; but the activity of Brasidas— 
the adventurous and original Spartan general—prevented the 
capture of Megara itself. The Boeotian expedition ended 
in disaster, and the Athenian army sustained a crushing 
defeat at Delium. Nor was Brasidas idle. He marched into 
Thrace, securing not only Acanthus and Stagirus, but also 
the important position of Amphipolis. In the beginning of 
B.C. 422 Cleon, having been sent out with a fleet and land- 
troops, attempted, after some small successes, to recapture 
Amphipolis, where he encountered Brasidas, who completely 
routed his army. But the dramatic outcome of the battle 
was that both Cleon and Brasidas fell; éreOvnxer KXéwv re 
kat Bpagidas, olrep auorépwber pddiota qvavriodyro TH eipnyn 
Thuc. 5.16. So the moment came when, for the first time, 
both Athenians and Lacedaemonians were earnestly desirous 
of peace. 
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The Peace of Nicias, for fifty years, seemed to promise a 
long period of harmony and happiness. But it proved only 
too true that ‘that convention settled none of the questions 
in dispute, and practically restored the state of affairs which 
had formerly made war inevitable, and now made its renewal 
almost certain 1” 


We 


§ 1. The scenic arrangements of this play have been 
regarded at all periods of criticism as presenting an almost 
insoluble problem, which is certainly not made more easy by 
recent controversies on the condition of the Greek Theatre 
in the fifth century, and the strongly supported view that 
there was at that time no stage in our sense of the word : 
but that the actors and Chorus performed all their functions 
in the orchestra. This is not the place to enter into the 
controversy, which demands the special knowledge of an 
expert in archaeological and architectural details. But it 
may be urged that this play of the ‘ Peace’ seems particularly 
to point to the existence of a stage for its representation. 
The aerial flight of Trygaeus, the position of the Chorus and 
their assistants in handling the ropes, the raising of the 
colossal image from the cavern, and the share taken in the 
action by Hermes and Trygaeus, involve inextricable con- 
fusion, if not actual impossibilities, if there is no stage. 

On the other hand it would seem that no less difficulty is 
involved, if we accept the view that Trygaeus and Hermes 
are mounted upon a Oeodoyeioy or a dwreyia. Although this 
elevated position may suggest an easier interpretation for 
one or two isolated passages, it is quite incompatible with 
the general action of the play. 

We have to bear in mind that the opening scene is a 
grotesque parody of the Bellerophon of Euripides on his 
winged Pegasus; and therefore, instead of surrounding the 
heavenward flight of the Pegasus-beetle with all the illusions 
of elaborate stage-mechanism, we shall be inclined to look 


 L. Whibley, Political Parties in Athens, 117. 
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for the simplest devices: indeed, we find an intentional 
clumsiness in the performance, which makes Trygaeus re- 
monstrate with the pnyavoros for the Beetle’s awkward 
movements (1.174). The audience would welcome such a 
representation with infinite gusto, and would enter heartily 
into the spirit of ‘make-believe,’ which gives additional zest 
to the parody, and makes the very humble and imperfect 
flight of Trygaeus much more funny than the cleverest scenic 
effect, such as we might see in a modern pantomime. Sup- 
pose a piece of timber to project horizontally above the back- 
wall, with a pulley at its extremity through which a rope 
passes. This is all that is required to lift the Beetle with 
Trygaeus upon its back—a light cord held by some one on 
the stage being sufficient to guide the creature to the right 
spot, which was not at any higher level, but actually on the 
stage itself, although Trygaeus announces on dismounting 
that he has reached Olympus. Nor need the rope be 
removed when Trygaeus and his steed have been safely 
deposited. Indeed, the same apparatus serves perfectly for 
the scene where many hands are tugging at the ropes to raise 
the great image of Peace, which was probably constructed of 
very light materials, such as wickerwork, so as not to throw 
a dangerous strain on the machine. The pnxavorods and 
his assistants, after having done all that was necessary for 
Trygaeus, detach the rope from the Beetle, which is pushed 
away to the side of the stage or disposed of elsewhere, and 
attach it to the figure in the cavern; the other end of the 
rope, which is divided into a number of different strands, 
being allowed to hang down within reach of the Chorus and 
their companions. Then the pulley is utilized again, and 
after many fruitless efforts the great image is slowly raised 
till it stands upright. This could hardly have been effected 
in any other way. The labourers are seen pulling exactly 
like a gang of men working a pile-driving machine at the 
present day. There is a weight to be raised, there is a 
pulley high above the work, and a rope over the pulley 
with a number of loose ends to accommodate several pairs 
of hands. 
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§ 2, Perhaps we may imagine the general setting of the 
piece to be somewhat as follows. At one side of the stage 
is the house of Trygaeus. In front of it is the enclosure for 
the Beetle, roughly put together with boards which could 
easily be removed and cleared away, after the Beetle has 
been hoisted up. In the centre of the stage is the palace of 
Zeus, which is probably reached by a short flight of broad 
steps with a landing in front of the door. At the foot of the 
steps is a pile of stones, or of some light theatrical dummies 
painted to look like stones. This would represent the edge 
of the cavern where Peace has been hidden away, and would 
serve to conceal from the spectators the open space in the 
wooden floor, through which the image was to rise. Trygaeus 
on his ridiculous steed is raised slowly above the enclosure, 
and hangs motionless in the air during his conversation in 
mock-heroic language with his daughters (ll. 114-148). With 
the anapaestic system (I. 154 foll.) the movements of the 
Beetle imitate those of a prancing Pegasus, and Trygaeus 
implores the stage-carpenter, who is regulating the Enxavn, to 
be careful. Then the Beetle is slowly lowered in front of the 
palace steps ; and, though Trygaeus when he dismounts is 
still on the level of his own house, he gravely announces that 
he has reached Olympus, and ‘ beholds the palace of Zeus’ 
(1.178). Perhaps this ridiculous inconsistency is slily alluded 
to by Hermes when he says ovde pédders eyyds etvar roy Gedy 
(l. 196); while Trygaeus further lets the truth out by his 
innocent remark, zoi yas, to which Hermes scornfully replies 
idov yfjs (1. 198). Meanwhile the Beetle has been quietly 
removed, and is thought of no more till it is time for Trygaeus 
to return, when he looks round for his Pegasus, and has to 
be satisfied with the statement of Hermes that ‘he has been 
harnessed to the chariot of Zeus, and is carrying the thunder- 
bolts’ (1.722). This must have raised a hearty laugh. When 
Trygaeus asks Hermes how it will be possible for him to 
descend without his steed, més dir’ eya kataSnoopat; (1.725) 
Hermes answers @dppet, kadds* rp dt map’ avriy ri Gedy, into 
which words many strange suggestions about concealed stair- 
cases and the like have been forced: but probably the same 
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spirit of fun runs through the passage, and the plain meaning 
of Hermes is, ‘just step down, close by the side of the image; 
and there you are!’; which was patently true. The same 
tone of comic irony reappears in 1. 819 foll., where Trygaeus 
dwells on the difficulties of his celestial visit, the fatigue 
consequent on his exertions, the appearance of the spectators 
as viewed from above and from the lower level, and the 
encounter with sundry stars on his aerial voyage. This 
would be infinitely entertaining to the audience, who knew 
how very restricted his movements had been. 

§ 3. After this explanation we may proceed to a sketch of 
the play. A low-walled yard is seen on the stage as the 
play opens, where Trygaeus, an Athenian vinedresser, keeps 
a huge dung-beetle, which he intends to use as a Pegasus, 
and so to fly up to the presence of Zeus and remonstrate 
with him for denying the Greeks the blessings of peace. Two 
servants are engaged in preparing and handing in the filthy 
food for the monster. The work is so disgusting that one 
of the servants ‘strikes’ altogether, and the other confides 
to the audience the mad scheme of Trygaeus. This forms 
the mpddoyos (Il. 1-81). 

*Emetod8i0v a’ (I]. 82-300). At thismoment Trygaeus appears 
above the wall mounted on the Beetle, bent on his mission 
with such stern resolve that unless he can get some redress 
from Zeus he is prepared to accuse him of betraying Hellas to 
the Persian king! As he rises in the air, his daughters, at the 
cry of the slave, rush forth from their father’s house ; and in 
the conversation which follows in high-flown tragic language 
they disapprove of the steed which he has chosen. He ought 
to have imitated Bellerophon in the tragedy and made his flight 
on a winged horse. The Beetle here becomes restive, attracted 
by the smells of sewage, and plunges so violently in mid 
air that Trygaeus is obliged to remonstrate with the stage- 
carpenter. At last he slowly descends close to the palace of 
Zeus, only a few yards from his starting-place, and on the 
same level, but it is to be understood that he has passed 
from earth to heaven (1.177). He knocks loudly at the palace 
door, which is opened by Hermes, showing all the insolence 
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of a jack-in-office. But he is appeased by a present of food, 
and then he tells Trygaeus that the gods are ‘not at home’; 
and that he has been left in the house as ‘care-taker.’ The 
gods have installed ‘War’ in their palace, and have given 
him a free hand in dealing with the incorrigible Greeks. 
‘War’ has consigned ‘ Peace’ to a cavern, to which Hermes 
points, and has heaped stones over its mouth, to prevent her 
escape. From the palace door ‘War’ strides forth, armed 
with a huge mortar, and prepares to pound into an olio 
various Greek cities. Hermes has already slipped away in 
terror, while Trygaeus finds a hiding-place, from which he 
can watch the proceedings unseen, and communicate his 
views to the audience. ‘ War’ bids his slave ‘ Hurlyburly’ 
to fetch him a pestle from the Athenians, but the answer 
comes back that (by Cleon’s death) they have lost theirs. 
Nor can the Lacedaemonians supply one (for Brasidas is 
gone). ‘War’ then retires to make a new pestle for him- 
self; while Trygaeus comes forth from his concealment, and 
entreats that the opportunity be taken of making a general 
effort for the recovery of Peace. 

Tldpodos xopod (Il. 301-360). The Attic farmers (who form 
the real Chorus), together with a motley crowd of craftsmen, 
natives and foreigners, are invited to come forward and help 
in the great work of bringing back Peace to the light of day. 
So loud are their jubilant shouts, and so extravagant their 
joyous dancing at the prospect, that Trygaeus seeks to cool 
their ardour for fear that this noise and clamour may bring 
‘War’ back upon the scene. 

"Emetoddiov B’ (Il. 361-728). Hermes pounces upon Try- 
gaeus, who is preparing to uncover the cavern, and threatens 
him with the direst consequences. Trygaeus laughs at all 
these mienaces till Hermes actually invokes the Thunderer ; 
whereupon Trygaeus quickly changes his note and joins the 
Chorus in submissive entreaties. But what has most effect 
on Hermes is a pretended revelation made by Trygaeus of a 
conspiracy on the part of the Sun and Moon to betray Hellas 
to the barbarians, and rob the gods of their due. Moved by 
this alarming news, and flattered by the promise of extra 
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festivals in his honour, and finally bribed with the present of 
a golden cup, Hermes withdraws his opposition, and actually 
encourages the plan. 

It is not easy to realize the next scene, or to pronounce 
any decision on the number of those who take part in it. 
Suppose that one half of the Chorus, to the number of twelve 
(the other half being left in the orchestra), mount the stage by 
a temporary ladder: still it remains quite uncertain how 
many ‘supers’ are employed to represent Lamachus, the 
Boeotians, Argives, Lacedaemonians, and Megarians. Pos- 
sibly one representative of each state would be enough if he 
was dressed in unmistakable costume. Even so, the mixed 
group together with Trygaeus and Hermes could hardly have 
been less than nineteen in number, which seems to be quite 
enough for a narrow stage to accommodate. Of course the 
scene will present itself differently, according to our views on 
the position of the Chorus and the existence of a stage. 

At first the efforts to raise Peace are quite unsuccessful. 
The Boeotians are half-hearted; Lamachus is more hindrance 
than help; the Argives cannot be depended upon; the 
Lacedaemonians are not unanimous; the Megarians are 
thinking more of their empty bellies than of anything else. 
There is no ‘ pull all together.’ At last the Chorus of Attic 
farmers decide to do the work unaided (1. 508); and their 
efforts are almost immediately rewarded by the appearance 
of the goddess Peace, accompanied by her damsels Summer- 
fruit and Festival. There is a general atmosphere of plenty 
and prosperity about her, and the world seems to smile at 
her coming. It is a day of triumph for the maker of agri- 
cultural implements, and of despair for the armourer; a high 
holiday for all the country-folk. 

In answer to the questioning of the Chorus about the long 
disappearance of Peace, Hermes sets out his version of the 
causes which led to the Peloponnesian War, seeming to lay 
the blame of the outbreak on Pericles, who (according to 
him) had taken alarm at the prosecution of his friend 
Pheidias and his own close connexion with the great artist’s 
work, and so had fired the train by ‘the spark of the Megarian 
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Interdict. Hermes also reminds them how the subject 
states took advantage of the internal dissensions at Athens, 
and how the mutual suspicions of the citizens made them an 
easy prey to the intrigues of the demagogues—the worst of 
whom was Cleon! Here Trygaeus interrupts: Hermes is 
‘fouling his own nest’ by reviling one who has passed away 
from the world, and for whom as \uxoropméds he is now solely 
responsible. Then a whispered conversation ensues between 
the goddess and Hermes, who pretends to report her replies, 
in which she rebukes the Athenians for rejecting all offers of 
conciliation after their success at Pylos, and indicates her 
abhorrence of Hyperbolus, the successor of Cleon. At last 
Hermes presents Summerfruit to Trygaeus as wife; and 
entrusts him with the duty of handing over Festival to the 
keeping of the Senate. 

TlapéBaois xopod mpary (ll. 729-817). The parabasis fol- 
lows the ordinary line in lauding the author of the play, 
and comparing the excellent stuff which he sets before his 
audience with the stock jokes of other playwrights ; extolling 
his bravery in making so gallant an attack upon Cleon. In 
the 54 (Il. 775-796) the Muse is invited to join in the 
festivity, and is warned against the poet Carcinus and his 
pitiful sons. The dvr@Sy (ll. 797-817) lavishes similar com- 
pliments on the unlucky poets Morsimus and Melanthius. 
The émippypa and dvremippypa are wanting. 

"Emeoddtov y' (Il. 819-1126). Enter Trygaeus, apparently 
exhausted by his long and perilous voyage to Olympus, on 
which he had met with a few wandering stars like the poet 
Ion. But his immediate interest lies in the damsels he has 
brought with him from heaven. Summerfruit retires to be 
adorned for her husband, and Festival is made over to the 
Senate. Meanwhile the goddess Peace must be welcomed 
and installed with an adequate sacrifice, and nothing will 
serve so well as a sheep. Every preparation is made for the 
offering, but the sheep must not be sacrificed in view of 
the goddess : only the necessary portions of the victim, along 
with other ee may be brought out for the altar and 
the banquet table. While the cooking proceeds, the starve- 
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ling oraclemonger Hierocles draws near, claiming his first- 
fruits of the sacrifice. Finding that it is the goddess of 
Peace in whose honour the offering is being made, he tries to 
interpose a veto, on the strength of sundry nonsense-oracles 
which Trygaeus caps very happily; and Hierocles is driven 
from the stage. 

TlapaéBaors xopod érépa (Il. 1127-1190). The Chorus indulge 
in a glowing description of the piping times of peace, when 
in-door and out-door life alike are full of delight. How much 
happier is this than to be at the mercy of cowardly and 
corrupt captains, whose favouritism spares the townsmen at 
the expense of the country-folk ! 

“E€o8os (Il. 1191-1356). At the wedding of Trygaeus and 
Summerfruit a sickle-maker appears in the happiest frame of 
mind, as there is a great ‘boom’ in his trade. But things are 
going badly with the armourers, whose goods are unsaleable 
and practically useless for any purpose, however humble. 

Somewhat awkwardly, a choir-boy, son of Lamachus, is 
introduced, singing martial strains to which Trygaeus cannot 
listen in patience. But the son of Cleonymus, with his ditty 
about the complacency with which Archilochus threw away 
his shield, is much more to the bridegroom’s taste. Then 
the Wedding March strikes up, and all the company retire 
dancing merrily. 
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Another thorny question is found in the discussion whether 
there was a second representation of the ‘ Peace’; and 
whether we possess the first or the second edition. In the 
third Argument prefixed to the play the following words 
occur, bearing on the question: 

aivera) év tais didackarias? dedidayas Elpyyny dpoiws ® 

1 galvera: is the reading of V. while R. gives péperau. 

2 After d8:5acKadtats Dind. would insert Sis, which may have 
fallen out through the similarity of the letters AIS and the -AI= 
which precede them. 

3 For épotws Dind. conjectures 6pavtpws. 

ARIST. PAX. B 
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6’Aptotopayns. adyndov ody hyo’ Eparoabévys, rorepoy Thy avThy 
avedidaker, if) érépay €Onkev, Fris od o@Cerar. Kparns pévrot dvo0 
olde Spapara ypapwy otras’ “ adW’ oty ye ev Trois "Ayapvedow, 
7) BaBvdraviows, 7 ev tH érépa Eipnyn.”’ Kat omopadny S€ twa 
moinpata mapariberar amep ev tH viv Pepomevn ovK eat. 

We may take the emendations in the first sentence of the 
Argument for what they are worth: but it is desirable to 
collect as far as possible the ‘scattered’ verses (cmopadnv 
sup.) not found in the play as we have it (see Rogers, Pref. 
p. xxi foll.). 

I. Pollux 10, 188 éy yoty rH ’Aptsropdvovs [Eipnyn yé- 
ypamrat| 

ty 8 aomida 
ertOnua TO Ppéeare mapabes edOeas. 

The words enclosed in brackets are not found in all MSS. 
of Pollux; and if they are authentic it seems not unlikely 
that the author quotes loosely frora memory, recollecting the 
homely use for which the @#paé is tried in ]. 1228 foll. 

2. In Stobaeus Tit. 56 Gaisf., besides an actual quotation 
of ll. 556, 557 from the play as we have it, there is also given 
as a further quotation: "Apurroddvous Elpnuns : 

A, Tois maow dvOpwroow eipnyns pidrns 
moth Tpopds, Tapia, cuvepyds, énitporos, 
Ovyatnp, adAPH. mavra radr’ eypHTd por. 
B. ot 8 dvopa 8) ri eorw; A. 6 3 Tewpyia. 

Dindorf suggests that the words ’Apirropdvous Elpnyns may 
have been shifted from their right place—a not uncommon 
occurrence in MSS. of Stobaeus ; and that the reference is 
not to the Elpyyn but to the Tewpyoi. 

3. A line is cited from Suidas, s. v. rijuepos, as occurring in 
the * Peace’: 

Im Aaxedainov, ri dpa roumoer [sc. meloe] rhpepa; 

Suidas may have been thinking of Pax 1. 243 &s dmodciode 
myepoy, but the uncertainty is cleared up by the Schol. on 
Nub. 1. 699, quoting the line as found in the ‘OdKkddes of 
Aristoph.; and so the Schol. on Hom. Il. 3. 132. 


* For €Qnkev Dind, would write xadjxev. 
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4. Eustathius, Comm. in Hom. 8o1, speaks of the use of 
avelv Or aivew in the sense of mriccew, as found év Elpnyy. 
Again the reference is to the Tewpyoi, frag. 157: 

pn por ’A@nvaiovs aiver [?]. 
_ 5. Ibid. 1291 we find, s. v. firv, this commentary ¢irv dot 
urov 7 pirevpa, ws A. év Elpnyn’ 
Td6ev 16 dirv; ri ro yévos; ris 7 onopa; 
This seems to have some reference to Pax |. 1164 76 yap 
girv mpgov pice. 

6. Ibid. 1573. Eustath. professing to quote from the Eipnyn 
remarks that Aristophanes in his glorification of Athens says 
Sunveceis éxet ai dm@par. When Athenaeus gives the same 
quotation (653 f.) he refers the passage to the ‘Qpa of 
Aristoph., while the Epitome, the source of the statement of 
Eustathius, gives the Elpnyn. 

This amounts to very little; and the evidence cannot be 
trusted for establishing the existence of a second play. 
Indeed, the ‘ Peace’ as we have it seems to be so completely 
appropriate to one occasion and one only, viz. the weeks 
before the ratification of the Peace of Nicias, that there 
could have been little inducement to reproduce it under the 
same name. But it is by no means impossible that the poet 
worked out the general idea again in a later play, with such 
recasting as may have been found necessary: and this re- 
cast may well have been the Tewpyo/, some of the fragments 
of which bear a remarkable family likeness to the language 
of the ‘Peace’; so much so that Fritzsche (cited by Rogers) 
remarks: ‘Nimirum iam veteres eam Comici fabulam quae 
plerumque Tewpyot appellatur, Eipyyns etiam nomine inscrip- 
serunt.’ But we need not go so far as to interpret the care- 
lessness of the ‘ veteres’ as proving (as Fritzsche says) that 
the Tewpyoi ‘nihil aliud fuit quam Pacis eius quae aetatem 
tulit editio altera.’ On the whole we may safely assert that 
the play, in the form in which we possess it, is the original 
play as produced in B.C. 421. The suggestion that the play 
was put on the stage again in B.C. 419, and that this fact 
accounts for the awkward expression rpia kal dé’ &ry in 1. 990 

B2 
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(see sup. Introd. I. § 1) is ingenious ; but it would have to 
be accepted at the cost of losing the happy appropriateness 
of the play to the particular moment of its production. We 
have indeed no proof that the ‘Peace’ has reached us in 
exactly the same form in which it first left the poet’s hands. 
It may have been altered by more than one d:ackevy, and 
if we could trace these alterations, they might account 
for the want of coherence in the play which is sufficiently 
noticeable. 


BV: 


The date and the circumstances of the trial and death of 
Pheidias, and its connexion with Pericles and the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War, is confused by conflicting evidence. 
The Schol. on Il. 605 foll. should be examined in full together 
with the text: 


mpara pev yap tipEev arns Bedias mpagas Kakes* 

. 4 \ \ , a , 
eira Ilepuxdéns PoBnOeis pu) petacyxor THs TUXNS, 

A , iz cal ‘ ‘ A > \ , 
tas gvoes vuaey SeSouxws kal roy avrodSaé rpdror, 
mpw mabey te Sevvdy aitos, eE€preEe thy TOW, 
euBarov omwOjpa puxpoy Meyapixod Wndicparos, k.T.d. 

The Schol. runs as follows: 

Bdxopos ert UvOodm@pov! apyovtos tadrad gyow kal rd 
dyahpa Td xpvoodv THs ’AOnvas éatabyn cis Toy vedy Tov peyay 
éxov xpvoiov orabpdyv taddvrwv pd’, epixXéous emurratodrtos. 
kai Pedias 6 moinoas SdéEas mapadoyiter Oat rov €A€harta Top eis 
ras hohidas? expiOn’ Kai huyay eis "HAw épyokaBioat 7d cyahpa 

a \ abort) ’ , ‘ a ye. , > 
tod Ads Tod ev ’Odupria déyera, rodTo Sé eLepyardpevos arro- 
Baveiv bd ’HXelwv® emt WvdoS8mpov bs éoriv dd tovrov €Bdopos, 


' Since Paulmier most editors give émt OcodSupou (B.C. 432). 
The date of Philochorus may be put between B.C. 306 and 266. 

? poAiSas may mean the plates of ivory representing the flesh of 
the statue. 

° md "HAelwv. Petersen proposes im’ ’AOnvaiov. Rutherford, 
Schol. Aristoph. ad loc., would put a full stop at dmo@avely, and 
continue “HAiddwpos émt Mv00dwpov. ‘ Heliodorus gives the date as 
the archonship of Pythodorus, who is seventh after Theodorus,’ 
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mept Meyapéwy eimav dre Kal avrol kateBdov ’AOnvaiav rapa 
Aakedatpoviots, ddikws Aéyorres eipyecOat dyopas Kal Aysevay Tov 
map ’A@nvaios. ot yap ’A@nvaior ratra eyynpicavro Tepikdéous 
eirdvTos, Ty yy avrovs aitimpevor Thy lepay tois Oeois amepyd- 
GeoOar, éyovar S€ ties ws Beidiov rod dyaparorowd Sdéavros 
mapadoyiCerOat tiv modu Kat puyadevOevros, 6 TeptxrAns poBnOels 
Oud 7O emiotarnoat TH KaTacKeUn TOD dyd\patos Kal TuVEyVaKévat 
Ty KAomH, eypaye TO Kata Meyapéwy mivdkioy Kal Tov modepov 
emnveykev +, wa arnaxoAnpevots ’AOnvaiors els Tov mddEpov jan) do 
Tas evOuvas éykahécas Meyapetow ws thy tepay dpydda Taiv Beaty 
epyacapévots. Gdoyos Se dhaiverat 4 Kata Tepixdéovs trrdvora, 
EmTa ETETL TPSTEPOY Tis TOD Todéuou apxis Tov mept Peidiay 
yevopevar. 

The following is found only in Cod. Venet. : 

Pedias as irdxopds hyow emi WvOodapov dpxovros To dya\pa 
Ths “AOnvas Katackevacas vpeidero TO xpuvciov ek Tov SpakdyT@y 
THs xpvoedehartivns AOnvas, ef’ @ katayvacbeis eCnuroOn pvy7. 
yevopevos Oé eis "Hw kal epyokaBnoas mapa tdv ’Heiwy 7d 
dyahpa tov Ads Tov ’Odvpmiov kat katayvoobels td atray as 
voogirdpevos avnpéOn. 

The intention of these notes is this: Aristophanes makes 
Hermes say that Pericles kindled the Peloponnesian War 
because he was involved in the charge against Pheidias, 
and wished to save himself by occupying the minds of the 
Athenians with something more immediately pressing. But 
Philochorus, as quoted by the Scholiast, places the trial of 
Pheidias in B.C. 438, immediately after the installation of 
the statue in the temple, representing him as having died 
abroad at the hands of the Eleans, and assigning the out- 
break of the war in 431 to the complaints of the Megarians 
against the interdict in the Spartan assembly. It is impos- 
sible to say where the actual quotation from Philochorus 
ends; but the three points on which the Scholiast insists 
are (1) the early date of the trial; (2) its result in removing 


making the last words a marginal note on the ém @codwpov dpxovtos 
(sup.), a comment by a scholar who possessed Heliodorus’ work on 
the Acropolis. 

1 émnveyrev, Cod. Venet. éfqveyxer. 
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Pheidias from Athens; (3) his death abroad, showing that 
his departure was final. 

The second part of the note may be taken as a more ex- 
plicit statement of the rapid summarizing from Philochorus, 
which is found in the first part. It gives the definite meaning 
of ‘banishment’ to the ambiguous ¢vy#y, and it adds to the 
vague statement of the death of Pheidias in Elis that it was 
a legal execution for embezzlement. But this part of the 
note does not merely explain the other; it controverts it in 
certain points. The charge against Pheidias is no longer the 
theft of zvory from the odides, but of go/d from the Spaxovres. 
Now, as both notes claim Philochorus as the source of their 
information, it is reasonable to suppose that he gives both 
accounts; the earlier note emphasizing the one form, and 
the later one the other. Putting the two notes, together 
we may arrive at this conclusion. Philochorus states that 
Pheidias in 438-7 was, immediately after the installation of 
the goddess, put on his trial for some dishonesty in the 
matter of the ivory and gold that had been used, that he 
was condemned and banished, that he retired to Elis and 
executed there the statue of the Olympian Zeus, and was 
finally put to death by the Eleans for a repetition of his 
former offence. We may further note that the words kai 
puyay eis "HAw epyodaBjoa 1d dyadua... A€yerar, whether a 
quotation from Philochorus himself or a criticism by the 
Scholiast, seem intended to suggest something of uncertainty. 
It will be seen that the version of Philochorus puts the con- 
demnation of Pheidias immediately after the installation of 
the statue; and though this seems at first sight natural, it is 
beset with many difficulties. It is almost certain that the 
Inscriptions C.I.A. 300-11 refer to the accounts for the 
erection of the Parthenon, and the statue. They extend 
from 447-6 to 434-3 B.C.; from which we gather that though 
the building was sufficiently advanced to receive the statue 
in 438, it was not fully finished before the completion of the 
Propylaea. The whole of the accounts would be then audited 
(433); and this is the audit which Pericles is represented as 
being desirous to escape. So Val. Max. 3. cap. 1 ad fin., 


‘ 
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where Pericles is reported to have said ‘ mandato se civitatis 
Propylaea Minervae aedificasse, consumptaque in id opus 
ingenti pecunia non invenire quo pacto ministerii rationes 
redderet.’ It will be remembered that Pericles was émordrys 
Tv Snpociay épyav. ‘ 

But the version of Philochorus introduces another grave, 
if not insuperable, difficulty. Is it possible to believe that 
the Eleans granted the most important commission that had 
ever been entrusted to a Greek sculptor, to an exile or fugitive 
condemned under such a charge? It would have been an 
incredible combination of folly, irreverence, and callousness 
to public opinion. Nor is it conceivable that the so-called 
dréyovor Bediov would have been installed at Elis with the 
hereditary office of cleaning and keeping the statue in order 
(pardpuvrai Pausan, 5.14. 5). On all grounds it would seem 
that the version of Philochorus must be rejected. 

‘But the Scholiast gives another version for which he does 
not cite his authority, but introduces it with the words 
Aéyovor S€ wives. This version follows the lines of Aristo- 
phanes much more closely ; but it falls into a grave historical 
blunder from which Philochorus is free. Philochorus speaks 
only of the grievances urged by the Megarians: the story 
now quoted by the Scholiast misstates facts and represents 
Pericles as having actually ‘ proposed the Megarian interdict 
and brought on the war’ for fear of being involved in the 
charge against Pheidias. Pericles resisted the repeal of the 
interdict already in force, which is a very different thing. 
If we ask ourselves what historian or historians may be 
included under Aéyovot twes, the answer must be, no doubt, 
‘Ephorus, whose version is transmitted to us by Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch.’ The story is thus told by Plutarch 
(Vit. Peric. 31) Tyy pev ody dpxiy (sc. Tod mod€uov) dros 
Zoxev ov pddiov yvadvat, Tod Se uy AvOHvae rd WHpiopa (sc. Td 
kata Meyapéwv) mavtes woattws tiv airiay éenupépovot T@ Iepi- 
kde... 7 O€ xetplorn pev aitia macdy ~xovaa S€ mdelorovs 
pdprupas ovtw mas héyerat. Pedias 6 mAdotns €pyohdBos pev 
iv Tod adydAparos, Somep cipnrat, pidos dé r@ Lepikhet yevopuevos 
kal péytorov trap’ ait Suvnbets rovs pev b¢ adrov éxxev €xOpors 
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Pbovotpevos, ot S€ rod Sypov movwovpevor weipav ev ekelv@, Toids 
Ts €gotto TH Teptket xpitns, Mévovd twa trav Pediov cvvepyav 
metoavres ixérnv év ayopa Kabifovow, airotpevoy ddeay emt 
pnvioer Kal Katnyopia Tot PeSiov. mpoadeéapévov S€ tod Shuov 
tov GvOpwrov Kal yevouerns ev exxdyoia didkews, KAoTal pév OdK 
Ndéyxovro’ 7d yap xpvolov ovrws edOds && dpyns 7d dyddpatt 
Tporetpyaoaro Kai repieOnkey 6 Deidias yyopn rod Tepixdéovs, 
dere nav Suvardy eivat meptehovow (Thuc. 2. 13) amodci€ar tov 
orabpdy, 5 Kal rote Tos Katnydpous exéNevoe Troteiv 6 TlepeKAfs* 
7 O€ ddéa TOY epywy eriele POdva Tov Sediay, kal pdrioO Gre 
thy mpos ’Apatsvas paxny ev th doids rovdy abrod twa poppy 
everirooe mpecButrov parakpod mérpov émnppevov OC apporépav 
TOY XELPGY, Kat Tod TleptkNéous eikdva TayKddAnv évéOnke paxo- 
pévov mpos ’Apatdva... 6 pev odv Sedias els 7d deo parnprov 
amaxOeis erehevtnoe voojoas, as dé haow enor, pappdkors, emt 
diaBoA7 Tod Iepixdéous trav €xOpSv rapackevacaytoy. 

It will be noticed that Plutarch does not say that Pheidias 
was condemned at all. The charge of embezzlement was 
never finished —«Norai otk jAéyxovro. He was probably kept 
in custody while the trial was proceeding. Pheidias had 
excited odium by his conspicuous success, and by his arro- 
gance in introducing portraits of himself and Pericles on the 
shield of Athena; which was regarded not indeed as an act 
of impiety, but as unbecoming in a citizen of a democracy. 
The main accusation about the theft of the gold broke down. 
But the accusation of Pheidias had a far-reaching intention. 
The design of his accusers was to strike through Pheidias 
the more important personage Pericles, the emiwedntns OY 
general supervisor of the work, as he is called by Diodorus 
(12. 39), who also adds what Plutarch implies, of pev éxépot 
Tov Lepixdéous erenoav tov Sipwoy ovddaBew rov dediav Kar 
avrov rod Ilepixdéous Karnydpovy iepoovdiay. This accusation 
of Pericles was made in 430, as Plato distinctly says, ézi 
Tehevty Tod Biov rod Tepixdéous Kory ad’tod KateWnpicarro, 
ddtyou 8€ Kal Oavarov eriunoay (Gorg. 515 e). It mayseem that 
there is an irreconcilable discrepancy here between a trial for 
iepoovNia and one for xdom}, but the two are quite harmonized 
by Plutarch’s account, where we find that the original indict- 
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ment by Dracontides was for iepoovAia, the penalty for which 
was death; and that Hagnon carried an amendment re- 
ducing the charge to kAom7, punishable by fine. The story 
that Pericles brought on the war to save himself suggests 
that he failed to clear himself entirely, but his condemnation 
was, as often, delayed; and the outbreak of the war did 
no doubt really save him for the time. If we ask how far 
Aristophanes was justified in attributing the Peloponnesian 
War to Pericles, we may accept the temperate judgement of 
Curtius (Gk. Hist. vol. 4, Append. A), that though he did 
not directly bring it on to extricate himself from difficulties, 
yet these political trials must have helped to sway his deter- 
mination towards war—a just war as it seemed to him, 
though he could not fail to perceive that it would involve 
him personally in new dangers; and it was patriotic to wish 
that if the war was unavoidable, it should burst forth while 
he yet retained influence and vigour as leader of Athens. 


EIPHNH 
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Pe , ; 
Tpvyatos ayporkos mpeoBitns AOiynow dxovpevos em KavOdpov 
¢ ‘ col 14 , ’ A > ‘ > A i, ‘ A 
umep ths E)Addos eis tov otpavoyv dvadéperat. yevdpevos dé Kata 
A a lod lad ’ 
Thy Tov Avs oikiay evrvyxdver TO Eppy, kal dkover Ore petoukicapéevov 
TeV Ody cis TA TOD Opavod avetaTw bia THY TOY ENAnveyv aAdndo- 
, > , € , saw) \ > 7 o , 
kroviay, evotxtaapevos 6 Iddepos eis dvtpov thy Eipnyny etpEas Aidous 
emipopnaete, kal viv péAdet Tas modes euBaraoy ev Oveia TpiBev. 
Kal méxpe pev twos evayoyos yiverar’ emel O€ petamepropévou Tov 
TloAgpov mapa ’AOnvaiwy doidvxa KdXéwva cal mapa Aakedatpovioy 
tA ve »” 
Bpaciday éxdtepot yxpnoavres dmohwdexévar eis Opaxny epacar, 
> ~ NaS: iol ‘ \ , © , , 
avaOappet’ Kat év @ mept Katackevny Soidvkos 6 Tld\epos yiverat, 
Knpitres rovs Syusovpyovs, ere dé Kal eumdpouvs Gua poydovs kat 
oxowvia KaBdvras mapayeverbar, ovvdpapdvray Sé modAdGy ev xopod 
, , > ‘ , > A ~ a” ‘ 
oxnpatt mpoOvpws adedket te Tovs AiOovs amd Tod ayTpov, Kat 
kaOtkerevoas Tov Eppiy ovdd\aBéecba eEdyer mpds 7d Pas thy Elpyyny. 
> , ‘ a cal a > , \ > > A > 4 > 0 
dopeves dS€ ris Oeas maw dpOcions, kal map’ airny edbéws ’Orwpas 
lol c cot 7 
Te Kal Oewpias dvahavecav, ovpmapoav 6 “Epps avoropovons tu 
a > , ‘ , A A A ont - \ , A 
THs Elpnyys kat muvOavoperns ra repli rov Tpvyatov diacadet ra Séovra 
madw amodpatvopéervns mpos tovto pyvver, mpodredOdyros avrod Kal 
TeEpt Tis apxns Tov tmodépou Kal dv ds airias cuvéctn, Pewdiou Te 
\ 4 4 A A a z. re om, hed fo) 
kat Ilepuxdéovs pynaOévros. ra Aowrd rod Spdparos emi ths yhs Hon 
RK A A a oy 
mepaiverat, Kal 6 pey xopos Tepl THS Tov mMoLnTod TExYNS XaTEpov 
a“ A A) A , ¢ ‘A cal X ts 
Twav mpods trovs Ocards Siadéyerat, 6 dé Tpvyaios, Kaba cuveragev 
€ Ie | \ ‘ ’ ox cal 7, cess &e \ 
6 ‘Eppns, tiv pev Sewpiay th Bovdy ouvéeotnoey, avtos de THY 
. r / \ > > on 
Onwpayv yapeiv Siayvors thy Eipyyny iOpvera, Kat ovca ev To 
Call a a cad > -“ 
mpopavet mpos evaxiav rpérerat, evrevdev of re TOY EipnyiKay 
K mn iy 
Smrov Snuiovpyot yaipovres kat of trOv modepiKoy Tovpmradw 
rg > Id A be a Y » HER aN Le) d , bi. A cal 
kAaiovres, elodyerar Sé kal em rede Tov dAdyov matdia Twa ToY 
ca , cr Ye A ‘ 
KexAnpevov ém rd Seimvoy Aeyovra pryoets yeAw@Toro.ovs. Td OE 
col col -~ la ’ ‘ 
Spapa trav dyav émrerevypevov, 1d de kepddatov Tis Kopodias €ori 
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a , 
Touro’ aupBovdever “AOnvators omeicacbat mpds AaxeSatpovious 
a ED, > 
kai tovs GAdous "EAnvas. od todro d€ pdvov bmép elphuns Aptoro- 
, \ a , > SY \ a > tal ‘ \ c , 
pays 7d Spaua réOerkev, GXdA Kai rods "Ayapveis Kal rods ‘Imméas 
kat “Odxddas, cal ravtaxod rodro éomovdaxev, rov 8 Kréwva 
Kop@day rov dytihéyovra Kai Aduaxoy rov didomddenoy det dtaBdd- 
an a a ‘ > = 
Awy. 61d Kai viv did rovrou rod Spdyaros ciphyns adrods émiOupeiv 
o~ 8 \ Ce ‘ € aN ws , Lf dé > 6c © 
motel, Oetkvus Onda pev 6 mddEwos Kaka epyaterat, daa b€ ayabd 
elpnvn movi, ov pdvos dé mept eipnyns cvveBovrevoer, GANA Kal 
Got roddol mounrai. ovdev yap cvpBotrav duehepov’ bev adrods 
‘ , > , a fa ‘ , A , 
kat Oidarkddrovs advduatoy, Ste mdvra ta mpdcghopa bia Spapuareov 
avrovs edidackor. 
"Evixnoe S€ tO Spdwate 6 mouths emt apxovtos "AXkaiov év 
adore’ mparos Evgpodis Kddagt, debrepos ’Apictopdyns Elpnvn, tpiros 
~ > 
Acixwy @pdropor. 1d dé Spapua imexpivato *Aro\dddwpos, Avixa 
€ppny ovoxpdrns }: 


II 


& A = , 8 
Hdy ré Medomovynoakd moduw Kexundras tovs ’AOnvaious Kat 
A s 9 ’ , > , ¢ \ \ ? 
Tous ovpmavtas “EXAnvas ‘Apioropdvys idov, ixavos yap Sumreveer 
modepovvTay abray xpdvos, rd Spapa ouvéypae TovT0, mpotpérev 
\ , , ‘ \ \ ¢ A f z= s ‘ 
tas modes Katabéobar pev riv mpds avras roverkiav, dudvorav de 
kal eipnyny dvtt rijs mpdrepov eyOpas édéc6at. mapeodyet Toivuy 
yeopyor, Tpvyatoy rotvopa, pddiora tis elphyns ayturotovpevov. 
a > , PAN a , > > \ > ° > 42 A 
os doxadwy emi rd modeu@ cis odpavdy dvedOeiv eBovdevoaro mpos 
tov Ala, mevodpevos map’ aitod Sv fy airiav obras exTpvxer Ta TOV 
« ~ cal 
EhAjvev mpdypatra, tocodroy rowoas moAEuov adrois. dv dh 
Starropotvra riva rpdmov tiv eis odpavdy Topelay Toijret, Taperaye 
tpépovra KdvOapoy os dvantnodpuevoy els ovpaviv &? adrod, 
, , , ‘ © , > ~ 
BehXepohdyrov Sixny. mpodoyifovar S€é of Svo Oeparovres avrod, 
ha na 4 ’ 4 , - e 
ols Kal exrpéehew mpooeréraxro rov KdvOapov, Svagopoivres emi rois 
avrod oitios.,  S€ axnvi) tod Spdparos ex pépovs Bev ert ths yas, 
i \ - a 
€x pépovs S€ emi rod odpavod. 6 dé Xopos ovvéeotnkey ex TwWeY 
lal > “~ cal 
dvdpdv ’Arrixav yeapyav. 


* For these corrupt words (the reading in both Codd. Venet.) various 
substitutes have been conjectured: as Dind. jvixa é7’ hv moKpitys, 
Blaydes tov 5& Tpvyatov smexpivaro "AmoAd6dwpos, Tov 88 ‘Eppfv Acw- 
kparns, or V. Rose évixaEppow broxpirhs—alia alii. 
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III 
AAAQS 


Paiverar ev tais SidSacxarias [kal érépav] ded:dayos Eiphyny 
opotws 6 “Apiotohayns. adndrov oiv dyno ’Eparoabévns, mérepov 
Tiy avriy dvedidaker, if) érépay eOnxev, Fris ov cetera. Kpdrys 
wévrot 8v0 oide Spdpara ypadov otras’ “ddd ody ye év Trois 
*Axapvedow, 7} BaBudwviows, 4} ev rH érépa Elphyy.” Kat omopddny 
d€ riwva moujpata mapatiberar dep ev tH viv pepopévn ovk ~or. 


IV 
APIZTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY 


Té Aut dpdoa omevdwy ta Kat avOparovs (kaka) 

Tpvyaios, (dvareréaO) €Oéhov ws rods Oeors, 

e&etpehey Opwl* ws & avémrn, KatédaBev 

‘Eppny pdvov ava’ Kar’ émidelxvucw ppdcas 

tov IIddepov BpvOnrar amnprnpéevov 5 
' dépios, Eroussy 7 dvta mpos Kakovyiay 

Thy mpdrepov, Eipnyny S€ katopwpuypevny. 

ixérevoay of Kat dypovs avamadw Troe" 

TO per Bad emévevoe’ Kal rdre 

drdyovcw avriy ék BepéOpov kai trayaba?. 10 


? See generally, Introduction III. 
2 The text of this Argument is hopelessly corrupt. It is found only 
in Cod. Venet. 
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OIKETAI AYO Tpvyaiov. 
TPYTAIOS. 

KOPAI, Ovyarépes Tpvyaiov. 
EPMHS. 

TIOAEMOS. 

KYAOIMOS. 

XOPOS TEQOPTON. 
IEPOKAHS, partis. 
APETIANOYPTOS !. 
AO®OTIOIOS. 
SQPAKOTIOQAHS. 
SAATIITTOMOIOS. 
KPANOTIOIOS. 

AOPYZOS. 

IIAIS AAMAXOY. 

ITAIS KAEQNYMOY. 
EIPHNH 

OIQPA | Koopa mpdcera. 
OEQPIA | 


"It is not unlikely that this list should be somewhat reduced, the 
AO®ONOIOS, SAATNTTONOIOS, KPANOMOIOS, and AOPYSO= 
being relegated to the place of kwpa mpdcwra. For OQPAKOMNQAHS 
it might be better to write OMAQN KATIHAOS, but this change has 
no authority. 


OI. A. 


OL. B. 


OLB. 
OI, A. 


OLB. 


OI. A. 


OI. B. 


OLA. 


ODA. 
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Alp aipe wafay @s taxtota Kavbapy. 
a5 nae 
tdov. OI. A, d0s adT@ Te KdKior’ AmodoupEevo. 
\ a a 
Kal pymor avrns pacay ydlw pdyor. 
x lal 
dos macay érdépay e& dvidiwy TmeTAACHEVyD. 4 
\ ty? an an 
dod war’ addis, OL. A. wrod yap iy viv dh *epes ; 
ob katépayev ; OI. B. pa tov AL, GAN eLaprdcas 
a 3 - 1” lal lal 
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THERE is great uncertainty as to the division of the lines between 
the two servants, and much diversity of arrangement in different editions. 
The general idea is thus given by Schol.V. dvo 5€ eicw otkérar, Gv 6 perv 
Tpéper Tov KavOapor, 6 be warre. This is true, if by tpéper we under- 
stand a general superintendence of the feeding of the beetle. All the 
manual labour is performed by the second servant, who kneads the cakes 
as they are required, and passes them in through a hole in the wall of 
the yard, or, perhaps, over the top. The beetle is not yet visible to the 
spectators, but is hidden from view in a walled yard closed by a door 
(inf. 1. 30) ; nor does it appear in sight till the hoist (unxavn) swings it, 
together with its rider, above the level of the wall (inf. 1. 80). 


1. 1. atp’ aipe, ‘bring.’ Alpe is regularly used in this sense, as aipé 
vuv otpogiov, Thesm. 255; 7% Tpame¢’ cioxyjpero, Ran. 518. The Schol. 
guotes pn por otvoy depe from II. 6, 264; cp. Soph. Aj. 545, Theocr. 15, 
27. There is no need to alter the MS. reading to ws taxos 7@ xavOapw 
so as to make a parallel to 7@ xav@dpw in inf. 1. 49. Here kavOdpa, 
without the article, is used almost as a proper name, ‘ for Beetle.’ 

l. 2. 7@ Kdkior’ GroAoupévw, ‘the doomed wretch.’ This fut. 
particip., with the article, has regularly the addition of xax@s or kdauora 
in Aristophanes, as in Ach. 778, Ecel. 1076, and is used with the force 
of an execration. 

1. 3. kat prot’. The disgusting food was quite to the beetle’s taste ; 
so this particular malediction falls ridiculously flat. It expresses naively 
the loathing felt by the slave who has to prepare it. 

1. 4. e& dvidwv metAacpévny, ‘shaped from asses’ dung,’ the form of 
the cakes being expressed by yoyyvAny, inf. 1. 28. 

1.5. tod ydp Av viv 54 “pepes; These words seem to be best assigned 
to the first servant, who is astounded to find that the ravenous beetle 
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has ‘ bolted’ the cake only just passed to him. The reading of the MSS. 
is viv 8 ipepes, easily corrected to viv Sy *epes, but Mein. and Dind. 
are wrong in altering ’pepes to “pepov. It is the second servant who 
‘brings’ the cake in response to atp’ alpe of 1. 1, spoken by the first 
servant. For vév 8%, in the sense of ‘ just now,’ cp. Schol. viv 67° ottws 
’"Artikol ayti Tod dptiws. Rogers quotes several passages from Plato 
illustrating this use, as Rep. 4. 419 «al 67) Kal & viv 57 od EXeyes, where 
vov 8 refers to the remarks in the preceding paragraph. Trans. 
‘Why, where’s the one you were just now bringing? He hasn’t eaten 
it, has he?’ ‘ No, indeed (not ea¢em it), but having snatched it away, he 
rolled it up with his feet and bolted it whole.’ The dung-beetles (to 
which family belongs the sacred scarabaeus) are remarkable for feeding 
on the droppings of animals, and for rolling along and storing pellets 
of this food in their burrows. Rogers quotes from Wood, Nat. Hist. 
3. 468, the description of a scarabaeus rolling the pellets along ‘by 
means of its odd-looking hind legs’; which may, perhaps, give a special 
meaning to the dual rotv modotv. Otherwise, we must forget that 
beetles have six legs, and must take it as a commonplace inaccuracy, as 
in Nub. 150, where the 7& mé5e of the flea are spoken of; cf. inf. 1. 35 
7 xeipe. For weptkvAtoas («vAivSw), in correction of the MSS. reading 
mepikviAloas, cp. éoxvdicas, Thesm. 767. 

1. 8, wuxvds, ‘ thick,’ ‘ firm’; cp. inf. 1. 565. 

1, 9. dvSpes kompoAdyot. One of the saucy addresses from the stage 
to the audience, common in Arist., as in Nub. 1096 foll., &c. The 
servant calls ‘the scavengers’ to his rescue, without a definite allusion 
to any particular class; though the Schol. says rotro #ro: mpds Tos 
GAXous pHTopas Kaitor xapievtiCdpevos amoreiverar. The servant may be 
supposed to be holding his nose with one hand, and stirring the com- 
pound with the other. 

l. 10, For qmepudetv in the sense of ‘look carelessly on,’ and so 
‘permit,’ cp. Eccl. 369 un pe mepiidns Scappayévra. 

1, 13. évds drroAeAvo Oat, ‘I fancy Iam clear of one charge at least, 
for no one would accuse me of eating while I knead’; see Av. 1691. 
This was such a common charge against slaves that sometimes they 
were forced to wear a collar (mavowxdrn) round the neck, so as to 
prevent the hands being raised to the mouth. So Schol. V. wéurvnrar be 
év “Hpwow (Frag. 287) “Apiotopavns’ mavoev gory’ } mavorcdan Kén- 
TOVTA GE, 

1.17. trepéxew tis dvtAtas, ‘to get over the stench.’ So Schol. V. 
dvréxew Kal mepryiyvesbar THs dopAs. The proper meaning of dvrAta 
is the bilge-water in the hold of a ship, which is notoriously foul- 
smelling ; but here the word is used rather as the equivalent of dvrAtov 
=‘bucket,’ as the next line shows. Trans, ‘I'll e’en pick up the 
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stink-pot itself, and carry it along’; sc. for the beetle to help himself. 
“ Aye,’ replies his fellow-servant, ‘so that you take it to perdition, and 
yourself along with it!’ cp. Plat. Gorg. 469 «al édeevdv ye mpés, Acharn. 
1229 Kal mpds 7° dxparov éyxéas duvotw egérawa. 

1, 20, The second servant here turns from his companion, and 
addresses the audience once more, as in sup. 1. 9. pds Tods dxpoaras 
Tov Adyor 6 TonTHs ayav eipvaes moretrar, Schol. 

1. 22. ¥v dp’. This idiomatic use of dpa, with a past tense, generally 
points to a result contradictory to or transcending expectation; as Eq. 
382 Hv dpa mupés yy Erepa Oeppdrepa, ‘there are then after all things 
hotter than fire’; see inf. ll. 566, 819; Vesp. 821, Eq. 1170. 

1. 24. Gomep dv xéoy tts, ‘just as one drops it’; i. e. without waiting 
for any kneading or pounding. 

1. 25. pavAws épetSer, ‘pegs into it without more ado.’ The Schol. . 
interprets épe(Ser by cuvtdvws éoGier: but the word is commonly used 
of any coarse or violent action, as in Nub. 558 mdvres épefSovor eis 
‘YépBodov, ib. 1375. For pavAws in the sense of ‘lightly,’ ‘care- 
lessly,’ cp. Vesp. 656 xal mpdrov pev Ady.oar patrdws ph YHpos GAX’ dd 
xetpés, Nub. 778 pavadrara Kal paora. 

1. 26. BpevOverar, ‘gives itself airs’: used in Nub.. 362 of the 
“haughtiness’ marking the deportment of Socrates as portrayed by 
Aristophanes ; and in Lysist. 887 of the assumed coyness and fastidious- 
ness of Myrrhine. 

1, 28, yoyytAnv, sc. pagay. The round shape (cp. metAacpévny, 
sup. 1. 4) is probably indicative of some sort of fancy-bread or bun, fit 
for a dainty lady’s eating (yuva.t), There is also an allusion to the 
habit of the scarabaei of rolling dung into round pellets; but this 
fastidious beetle wishes to haye it all done for him! 

1. 30. tis OUpas. ‘This is the door in the wall of the yard (see note 
before 1. 1); and the servant ‘opens it a bit,’ or ‘sets it ajar,’ so as to 
peep unseen through the chink. ‘The door probably opened outwards, in 
accordance with Greek usage. For the partitive gen. 0Upas cf. inf. 1. 981 
mapakhivaca THs avAcias mapaxinrovow, where the gen. may depend on 
the particip. as here, or on the verb, or on both, 

1. 32. Téws €ws, This unique combination is the reading of R. and V. 
and of the older edd. It is also quoted by Priscian 18. 1206 and by 
the Schol. ad loc. and on Plat. Hipparch. s. v. téws. Dawes proposed 
to read €ws ceavrdv dy AdOns, which would give an ordinary construc- 
tion. Many editors follow Reisig in reading Ad@ovs, which is not im- 
probable, owing to the attracting influence of the optat. matoato, But 
the change is not necessary. 

1. 33. KUas, ‘with head lowered.’ Blaydes seems right in taking the 
word as closely connected with &omep madatorys. The attitude of the 
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beetle is that of a wrestler ‘ stooping’ for an encounter, as in Eccl. 863 
épéo’ ele xdpas and Lucian, Anachars. 24 «aTw ovvvevevkdres maAalovot. 
The Schol. is wrong in joining écmep wadkatorys with éoOie, as if the 
allusion was to the gluttony of athletes. 

1. 34. mapaBaddv tods youdtous, ‘ bringing his grinders to close 
quarters.’ Cp. rapaBardeca 70 Ovpiov, ‘to close the door,’ i. e. to bring 
it up to the oraOuds, Plutarch, vol. 2, 940 f. 

1. 37. ovpBdddovres, The regular swaying of the beetle’s head as he 
eats seems to establish Paley’s interpretation, ‘like the men who coil 
those thick cables into the barges.’ The Schol. interprets by cxowo- 
mAéxor, which appears incorrect, for the characteristic movement of 
rope-makers (ipovtoorpépor, Ran. 1297) is merely a straight backward- 
walk, as the wheel carrying the strands revolves and the length of the 
cord increases. There is no special swinging of the head and body, 
though the hands are busily at work; but sailors passing a heavy rope 
into a ship sway from side to side as they hand it on. 

1. 39. 4 mpooBoAn. Most commentators since Brunck take this as 
being equivalent to ‘ appurtenance,’ comparing the use of tpogvetyac@at in 
Av. 563 mpooveipyac0a 5é mperdvtws | Toto Ocotow tay dpvidwy ds dv dpyd cn 
ka@ €xacroy, so that to Aphrodite is assigned ‘a love-bird,’ to Poseidon 
“a sea-fowl,’ to Heracles ‘a gluttonous cormorant.’ This is the view of 
one Schol. émel &v &xaorov Tév dpvéwy dvdierta OeS Tivi, ds deTds TS Add 
kat % yAavé 7H °A@nvG. But the ordinary meaning of mpooPoAy is 
‘attack’ or ‘visitation’ as mpooBodds juacudtow, Aesch. Eum. 600, 
mpooBodas ‘Epwviwy, Choeph. 283 ; so another Schol. interprets tpooBoA1 
% (nuia, 1) Tod Saipovos dpyh, and this seems more natural, especially as 
dop7 mpocBadrcx (cp. inf. 1. 180) is a familiar phrase and suits well with 
the description of a xpfpa Kakoopov. 

1.42. Ards kataBarov. The epithet is transferred to Zeus himself 
from the xara:Barns xepavvds, cp. Aesch. P. V. 359. This presentation 
of Zeus ‘descending’ with, or in, the thunderbolt may be compared 
with Jupiter Elicius (Livy, 1. 20, ad fin.), whose fire was ‘ drawn down’ 
by certain rites. But the Schol. adds maiCer 8% xatraBdrny abrov Kader, 
éret oxdros (Qy. oxdreot from ox@p, ‘dung’?) rpéperar 6 KavOapos. 
This suggests oxara:Bdrov (Meineke oxara:Barov), but the reading need 
not necessarily be changed, as the actor would slily let the final sigma 
of Atés slide over to the initial of katarBdrou, so as to produce the 
comical effect. Trans. ‘this portent must needs belong to the Storm- 
god with his down-sweeping bolt.’ If it is thought worth while to 
elaborate a joke in English, there is material for it in ‘ sweeping 
bolt’ and ‘ bolt sweepings ’! 

1. 44. Soxnotoodos, ‘wise in his own conceit,’ like Soxnadégios 
quoted from Pherecrat. 2. 340. The pert young man who persists 
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in captious questions about the meaning of everything is the same 
character as the veavias in Nub. 1173, on whom 7ovr0 ro’myxwprov | 
arexva@s émavOet, TO Ti A€yers OV; OF the pepdnia Tav TS pdpw in Eq. 
1375, who apply the sophistic elenchus to every circumstance of life. 

1. 46. *Iwvikds tis. It is not easy to see why an Ionian is introduced 
here, or why the Ionic pronunciation is again alluded to in inf. 1. 930. 
foll. As the play was being acted at the City Dionysia there were of 
course many ¢évo: present, but why an Ionian should be singled out is 
obscure. Ionic forms are admissible in the lyric part of comedy (see 
H. W. Smyth, Ionic Dial. § 78), but they can only find a place in the 
dialogue portion in paratragoedic passages, or where proper names 
have been preserved in an Ionic form by the pressure of Ionic tradition, 
or where (as here) the speaker is an Ionian. The dialect is hit off in 
the uncontracted forms Soxéw and + év ’AtSew, and it is doubtless 
correct to write with Dobree aiviooetar for the reading of the MSS. 
aivirretat. Another Ionic form is ketvos, Thesm. 784, Vesp. 751. 

1. 48. The MS. reading of the line ds Kketvos dvardéws tiv orratiAny 
éoOier has caused great difficulty. It is not possible to refer, as 
Hotibius, ketvos to the beetle, and the tense of éo@{e. seems inap- 
plicable to Cleon, who had died some eight months before the 
representation of the play. Nor can we accept the suggestion of the 
Schol. fnréov ot 7d éoOte dy7i rod joOev, though his words are 
valuable as supporting the reading éo@ie. Again, the adverb dvaidéws 
seems pointless, as it would be impossible to eat dirt per’ aidovs. 
J. van Leeuwen’s conjecture of év “AtSew removes the difficulty of the 
tense, and we have a picture of Cleon in the lower world reduced to 
eating the ox@p delvwy which is found therein (Ran. 146); the idea 
suiting well with the epithet oxara:Bérns, suggested in sup. 1. 42. 
Or, if omariAnv has a special reference to 6 pimos Tov Séppatos, which 
is one interpretation of the Schol., we may imagine Cleon carrying 
on in the Shades the old habits of his life in the upper world, and 
still battening on dirty hides as he used to do in his tanyard. 

1. 50. rotor maSiows. This is one of the passages relied on to 
settle the question as to the admission of young boys to witness the 
performance of the Old Comedy: see also inf. 1. 766 and Nub. 539. 
The presence of women seems to be implied in inf. ll. 762-767, 
though it may be supposed that they occupied back-seats. That 
children and women should have been allowed to witness the coarseness 
of the comic stage may be a shock to our modern notions of propriety, 
but the balance of evidence is in favour of the permission; and the 
participation of the daughter of Dicaeopolis in the phallic procession 
(Acharn. 241 foll.) is a case in point. The Schol. on Av. 794 speaks 
of a rémos épyBixds in the theatre, and on Eccles, 22 he alludes to 
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a certain Sphyromachus, a tragic actor, who introduced a psephisma, 
Gore Tas yuvaixas kal rods dvdpas xwpls xabéCecbat, Kai Tas éraipas ywpls 
T@Y éhevbépwv. This should mean that before the change introduced 
by him all sat together indiscriminately (see Haigh, Attic Theatre, 
chap. 7). 

1. 52. rots tmeprarovow dvSpdo.v. These ‘high and mighty men’ 
may be those who enjoyed the privilege of mpoedpia, or front-seats, such 
as the priests of sundry divinities, state-officials (Eq. 572-576), ambas- 
sadors, the judges of the various contests, public benefactors, &c. This 
part of the audience being the most distinguished, it follows that by 
‘those still more lofty personages’ (rots ttepynvopéovow) a sneer and 
not a compliment is intended. The epithet is applied in Homer 
(Il. 4. 176) to the Trojans, and the Schol. interprets it by trav tmép 
Sivapiv ppovotyTar, imepnpavwy. It is also used of the haughty suitors, 
Od. 2. 324, &c.; of the Cyclopes, Od. 6, 5; and is emphasized by the 
addition of #8s, Od. 17. 581, and Bi, Od. 23. 31. As the word 
distinctly implies blame, we may suppose that Aristophanes uses it to 
denote powerful demagogues, and prominent men of the political party 
with which he did not sympathize. Join én pada, as in inf. 1. 280, 
Ran. 864. 

1. 55. odx Svmep pets. This refers, says the Schol., to the pavia 
dixavixy, the main subject of the ‘ Wasps.’ 

1. 59. +6 képynpa, ‘your besom,’ Trygaeus entreats Zeus not to 
“make a clean sweep of Hellas.’ There is probably an ‘allusion to 
éxicopeiv (xdpn), in the sense of ‘to deflower’: cp. Thesmoph. 760. 

1. 61. ovyqoa’, This seems to be addressed to the audience, with 
whom the servant had been in close communication, 

1,63. Anoes ceautov ... exkokkloas, i.e. ‘ before you know what 
you are doing you will have gutted our cities,’ éxkornicew is, 
properly, to squeeze out the pips («éxeov) from such a fruit asa pome- 
granate. Cp. Lysist. 364 Oevdy éxxoxmi® 7d Yijpas, ib. 448 éxxoxnki® 
dou Tas aTevoKwKdTous Tpixas. Aristoph. Frag. 506 Dind. ogvyAvcecay 
Tdpa KokKie’s poav (pomegranate). 

1. 64. av@’, i.e. adrd, after tourt, with the meaning ‘just,’ exactly’; 
as otros av’rés éorw, ‘this is the very man,’ Acharn. 239, 280; 
Ay, 270. 


1.65. T@v pavav, ‘his mad fits’; the plur. as in Nub. 832, 
Thesm. 680 paviais préywr, 

1, 66. HpxeO (dpyopar), ‘began’; used absolutely here, but generally 
with an infin., as in Nub. 1351, 1353, Ran. 221; or with a genitive, 
as dpxou Tay dvanaiarwy, Ay. 684, Adyar, Thesm. 1064. 

1. 67. evOadi, ‘in this very place.’ Meineke follows Lenting in 
reading dy radi, as in inf. 1. 213. 
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1, 68. e000 Tod Atés, ‘straight for Zeus’; as inf. 11. hi) Ky ENO, 
ev6d Tladdnvns, Av. 1421. 

1, 70. dvnpptxar’ dv, ‘ getting some slender little ladders made he 
would swarm up them to the sky.’ “Av-appiyao0a describes the 
movement of ‘clambering,’ &omep of Ono. én’ dxpa Ta dévdpa, 
Hellanic. 178. The simple verb dppixdcba, quoted with approval 
by Phryn. in Bekk. Anecd. 19, is said to have been used by Hipponax 
(Etym. Mag., p. 99, 28). The etymology is quite unknown, for th 
word seems to have little analogy with dppixos, ‘basket,’ and the 
connexion with dpdyvn is impossible. It is on the supposition that 
the correct form is dppixao0a that Dind. reads dynpprxar’ for the 
dvepptxa7’ of the MSS. But if we can suppose the form to be prxacba, 
it might perhaps be referred to faxis, as if representing the process 
of working one’s way up a narrow place by ‘ back’ and knees. 

1, 71. ris KepaA‘js. For this use of the partitive gen. cp. ris xe- 
parts xaréaye, Ach. 1180; Karedyn THs Kepadjs, Vesp. 1428. The 
Schol. speaks of it as an ‘ Attic’ construction. 

1, 72. éxp9apets, ‘having rushed blindly out I know not whither.’ 
The Schol. rightly interprets the word by egcA@duv" otirw 58 ereyor 7d emt 
Kak® e€edOev mov, So, more definitely, ov és ndpanas dmopbepel; Nub. 
789, Eq. 892. Similarly, xara ti dedp’ dvepOapns ; ‘on what luckless 
errand have you come here?’ Av. 916; mpoop@apeis, Eccl. 248. The 
same force is found in the simple verb in Demosth. 20. 139 «(pecOat 
mpos TOUS mAovGiovs. 

1, 73. Airvatov. Various interpretations are given of this epithet by 
the Schol.: either ‘huge,’ because Aetna is a huge mountain, ‘a very 
Alp of beetles!’ or ‘ of Aetnaean breed,’ (1) like Ismene’s horse, Soph. 
O. C. 312 yuvaix’ 6p®... Airvaias énl | mHAov BeBGoay, or (2) likea 
specially large kind of beetle found on Aetna. This latter explanation 
the Schol. supports by quotations from the Heracles of Epicharmus, the 
Sisyphus of Aeschylus, and the Daedalus of Sophocles. Plato comicus, 
in the “Eoprai, speaks of Aetna as the place where one finds rds 
KavOapibdas Tov dvOpumav ovdty édXacaous. Probably the breed both of 
beetles and horses is here alluded to. 

1. 75. kataWav (xata-Waw), ‘stroking,’ ‘ patting.’ The whole scene, 
and much of the language, is parodied from the Bellerophon of 
Euripides. The story of Bellerophon, the Joseph of pagan mythology, 
falsely accused by the wife of his host Proetus, is found in II. 6. 155 
foll. ; but nothing is recorded about his magical steed Pegasus or his 
battle with the Chimaera before Hesiod, Theog. 281, 325. Pindar, 
Isthm. 7. 64 foll., recounts his fall from his steed, 8 ror mrepdas Eppipe 
Tlayacos | deandray é0édov7’ és obpavod crabpors | éXOciv. Lamed by 
the fall, the hero became an attractive subject for Euripides, 6 yoAo- 
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mods, Ran. 846; cp. inf. 1.147, and Acharn. 426 dAX’ # ra dvom7 
OéAeis meTAM@paTa | & BedAAcpopovTns ey’ 6 ywAds obTOGL ; 

1. 76. & Wnyaoudv por. The Schol. quotes as the actual words from 
the Bellerophon dAX’ & pido por Tinyaoou mrepév. 

1.77. €000 rod Avés. See on sup. 1. 68. 

1. 78. Staktpas, ‘ peering through the chink,’ of the half-opened door, 
sup. 1, 30. Cp. Eccl. 930, Thesm. 644. At this point Trygaeus, 
astride on his beetle, begins to rise to view above the wall of the 
yard, as the crane or hoist (éupyya, unxav7n, see Introd. II. §§ 1, 2) sets 
to work. 

1. 82. kdvOwv, properly ‘ pack-ass,’ as in Vesp. 179. Here the word 
is happily used because of its similarity to xav@apos. Cp. Kav6fAtos, 
Lysist. 290. We may render ‘ beastie!’ 

1. 83. coBap&s, prop. ‘rushingly” Cp. Acharn. 673, Nub. 406, 
Plut. 872 and inf. 1. 943. The Schol. quotes the description of the 
stallion in Hom. Il. 6. 506 xvdiowy, tYod 5% Kapn Exe, adding obras of 
aoBapol Béovow inno. The mettlesome beetle is not to start off at full 
speed, but to go slowly till he warms to his work and his muscles 
become supple by use. 

1.86. pipy, ‘the sweep’; used again in connexion with wings in 
Ay. 1182; the thunderbolt, Nub. 407 ; the speed of the potter’s wheel, 
Eccl. 4. 

1. 87. py mvet por Kaxdv, ‘ prithee, make no foul stench.’ This 
refers, of course, to the food which the beetle has been enjoying ; 
but there is also a reference to the habit of certain beetles (such as 
‘the bombardier,’ inf. 1. 1078) of emitting a stinking fluid as a means 
of defence. 

1. 92. mot S47’ dAAws pretewpokorets ; ‘ whither goest thou with 
that wild beating of the air?’ Metewpoxoretv is modelled on the same 
lines as Oadatroxomeiv, Eq. 830, which, from the idea of the oar-blades 
striking the water noisily in rapid rowing, comes generally to mean ‘ to 
make a splash and dash.’ So perewpoxometv combines the sense of 
‘soaring aloft’ with that of bustle and hurried movement. The first 
interpretation of petewpoxomets by the Schol. is HeTéwpa mére, which 
looks as if he read perewpomoreis. For dAdos, meaning ‘ otherwise 
[than is right],’ and so, ‘dangerously,’ ‘wildly,’ cp. inf. 1. 1113, Av. 4, 
Eq. 11, Vesp. 85, &c., Thuc. 1. 109, 2. 18. 

1. 95. Th parnv odx byratves ; join odx closely with tytatvets, as in 
Plut. 1060 ody byaivey jor Soxets, Lysist. 1228 vnpovres odx byatvoper. 
Transl. ‘Why art thou helplessly insane?’ as 5 voodv Harav, Soph. 
Aj. 635. 

1. 96. pAabpov, used of ‘ill-considered,’ ‘ offensive’ language, in- 
volving Svopnpuia, as in Nub, 834, Lysist. 1044. 

To 
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1. 97. dAoAVEev, ‘raise a jubilant shout, as in Eq. 1327, ddrodvyf, 
Av. 222, ddoduypor ebpnpodvra émophiatev, Aesch. Ag. 28. Cp. Hom. 
Il. 6. 301 ; Od. 3. 450. 

1. 98. tots 7 dvOpmmors. The reading of R. is contra metr. oés 
T avOpiros ppdcov, which suggested to Dobree ppdtw or ppdcey, as it 
seems more natural that Trygaeus should make the announcement 
himself. 

1. 100, The reading of the MSS. dvotkoSopeiv would mean to 
‘restore,’ ‘ repair,’ suggested by the epithet katvats, as if the ‘ cess-pools’ 
and ‘sewers’ were leaky and wanted ‘building up with new bricks.’ 
Flor. Christ. proposed domodopety, which may have been the reading 
of the Schol., who interprets by dwoppagar. This would mean ‘to wall 
up, asin Thue. 7. 73 tds Te dd0vs dmoxodoujoa. The usual meaning 
of Aavpa is a narrow lane or passage. 

1, 103, ti 8’ GAXo yh, ‘ why, just going straight into heaven to Zeus’ ; 
lit. ‘What else (am I about to do) but to go’ &c. The form is not 
quite accurate here, as tt does not exactly correspond to émov. The 
perfect form of sentence is found inf. ll. g22, 3 ; Nub. 1287, 1495; Av. 
25; Ran. 198; Eccl. 394, 5. 

1. 104. &s tov At’ eis Tov ovpavov. For this combination cp. Thuc. 
4. 79 apixero ws Tlepdixcay Kat és tiv Xadnducqv. 

1. 107. katayopevon. If it can be proved that «aretrov is always 
used to represent the aorist of katayopedw, Cobet’s correction (V. L. 37) 
KaTayopevn must be written, in spite of the consensus of the MSS. But 
it would be difficult to establish the uniformity of the rule. With 
ypapopat attov mpodiSdvar, ‘I will charge him with betraying,’ cp. 
Vesp. 894 éypawaro AdBnra dbdiceiv. There is something more than 
a jest in the notion of Zeus betraying Hellas to the Medes, or of the 
Sun and Moon (inf. 1. 408) playing the same traitorous part. Nobody 
realized better than Aristophanes the watchful power of Persia, ever 
ready to take advantage of the condition of the Greek states, weakened 
by constant war upon one another. Sparta had been coquetting with 
Persia since the beginning of the War, and Athens also had sent her 
embassies to the Great King (Acharn. 61-128, 613, 647). For an 
account of a deputation from Corinth and Sparta to Persia see Thuc. 
2. 67; and for a similar embassy from Athens, ib. 4. 50. For other 
allusions in Aristophanes see Eq. 478; Thesm. 336, 365 ; Lysist. 1133. 
The original attack of Darius, as well as the later expedition of Xerxes, 
was the result of the cabals and intrigues of Greek exiles. This was 
succeeded bya change of policy on the part of the Persian kings, who 
sought to corrupt with bribes such men as Pausanias and Themistocles. 
Persia must have regarded the Peloponnesian War as a happy event, 
preventing any united action of Greece against the power of Asia. ‘It 
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now became and henceforth continued to be the chief policy of Persia to 
foment quarrels between the Greek republics, by siding at various times 
with various parties. And the mutual hatred of the Greeks rendered 
the game so easy, that Greece would hardly have escaped total destruc- 
tion had the Persian plans been always as wisely laid as they were by 
Tissaphernes ; and had not the caprice and jealousy of the satraps in 
Asia Minor generally had more effect than the commands of the court’ 
(Heeren, Anc. Hist. 6. 2). 

l. 109. otSémore. Does the servant mean that, if he can help it, 
Trygaeus shall not go on this wildgoose chase; or that he will take 
good care that Zeus never plays the traitor ? 

1. I10. ov éo7t mapa tatr’ GAX[a), ‘there is no way but this.’ So 
in Nub. 698 30. ob« éor: mapa radr’ ddAda. ST. Kaxodaipev ey. 

1. 112. tpas épqpous. For this displacement of the accus. (hyperbaton), 
see sup. 1. 77, and cp. Plat. Apol., Riddell’s Digest of Idioms § 287 foll. 
“Manifestum est plures hic in scenam productas esse puellas, etsi una 
tantum loquitur’ Dind. But it is not provable that only one speaks : 
each child may have made a personal appeal to her father. These girls, 
with their short and unimportant parts, are extra-performers, coming 
under the general head of rapaxopnynpara (see inf. 1. 508), properly ‘extras 
supplied by the choragus.’ When such performers did not appear on 
the stage, but spoke or sung their parts ‘behind the scenes,’ they are 
more accurately called rapaceqvia. Such would be the frogs in Aristoph. 
Ran. For a more direct parallel to the matS{a of the present passage, 
cp. the herald and Pseudartabas, Acham. 94; and the daughters of 
the Megarian, ibid. 729 foll. See generally Haigh’s Attic Theatre 
cap. 5. § 3. 

]. 114. dp’ €rupds ye. The Schol. describes this as parodied from the 
Aeolus of Eurip., dp’ érupov par éyvwr, Atodov ebva ey Téxva pidrata 3 
But cp. also Eurip. I. A. 795 ; Hel. 357; Elect. 818. With the idea of 
saving the metre many edd. give 7s or 84 instead of ¢, but the correction 
is quite unnecessary, for Il. 114, 115 are technically dactylic tetrameters 
‘catalectica in disyllabam,’ i.e. the line is short by one syllable, and the 
last syllable is ‘common’ in quantity, whereas Il, 1 16, 117 are ‘ dactylic 
acatalectic,’ with no syllable wanting. 

]. 117. és képakas. This phrase, implying ‘ destruction,’ ‘ perdition,’ 
and the like, gets its sense from the idea of ravens as birds of prey, 
devouring unburied corpses, whether on the ground or on the gibbet; as 
in Hor. Ep. 1. 16, 48 ‘ pasces in cruce corvos.’ This idea being prominent 
in és képaxas, there is no tautology between it and BET’ d6pviwv, which 
only refers to the aerial voyage, while és képakas refers to its dangers 
and probably fatal result. Metapadvios, ‘on the winds.’ Whether this 
Homeric epithet (see Il. 4. 363; Od. 2. 98; 18. 332, 3923 10. 143) 
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can etymologically be equivalent to dvepopdpynros (Apion), i.e. pera ray 
dvépav popovpevos, is very doubtful. But it was certainly accepted in this 
sense by classical writers, for the Schol. quotes from Simonides xovia 5é 
Tapa Tpoxdy petaydvios 7€p9n. The ordinary use of the word generally 
contains the sense of ‘ lost effort.’ 

1, 119. S0fdcat, ‘ye may make your guesses.’ Kal rodro mpos 7d é€ 
Aiddov Etpiridou eros’ Sogdca: gor, népa, rd 8 erhrvpoy od« exw elmeiv. 
Meineke’s suggestion of tyav for tpiv after dyOoua, as though the 
meaning ought to be ‘I am vexed about you,’ is worse than useless. 
Trygaeus (like the old men in Vesp. 297 foll., angry with their boys for 
demanding figs) says to the girls: ‘I am vexed with you, whenever you 
call me daddy, and ask for bread, when there isn’t so much as a sprink- 
ling of money in the house. But if I come back successful, you shall 
have in good time a big roll—and a clout on the head as a relish 
thereto.’ The last words show his cross temper, and come in as 
asurprise. AirifyTe seems to be a purely Epic form, suitable to these 
hexameters ; cp. Hom. Od. 17, 226, 346, 351. The unusual combination 
Tavu ToptTav may PermaDps be rendered by the Hibernicism ‘at all, 
at all!’ 

1. 123. pov éw attri. For this use of the preposition cp. Acharn. 
835 matey éfp’ GAl Tay padday, Eq. 707 én 76 payors Hdio7T av; Plut. 628 
én’ OAtyiorols dApiros. The Schol. quotes as a familiar phrase, applic- 
able to greedy children who ask for what they ought not to have, jy & 
olvov aitn KovdvAous avt@ Sidov, 

1, 124. kai ris épos, The dialogue which follows has the regular 
ring of Euripidean tragedy. The Schol. regards the passage as a parody 
from the Bellerophon or the Stheneboea, and quotes some lines from the 
latter play, but they are so much mutilated as to be practically unin- 
telligible. The quotation ends abruptly with mryvos ropevoe, and 
perhaps we ought to complete it by the words in the text: m@Aos° od 
vavo—A@oouar, The verb vavabAdw (i. q. vavoroAéw) is found in the 
active voice in Troad. 164; Suppl. 1037: in the middle in I. T. 1487: 
in the passive in Troad. 672; Hel. 1210, It is therefore emphatically 
a word of Euripidean usage. 

1. 127, cotortiv, i.e. coi éoriv. Some edd. give cod ’ortw. 

1, 129. év totow Aicawmov Adyous. Philocleon, in Vesp. 1446 foll., 
tries to tell the story of the Eagle and the Beetle, as applicable to his 
own case. But he is promptly silenced by Bdelycleon, A common 
form of the fable is as follows: The Eagle having seized the Beetle’s 
brood, and the Beetle having in revenge pushed the Eagle’s eggs from 
her nest, the Eagle complained to Zeus, who counselled her to build her 
eyrie in his bosom. But the Beetle followed the Eagle thither and 
buzzed around Zeus, till he hastily rose to brush the creature away; so 
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the eggs fell out and were broken. But how could Trygaeus say that 
the Beetle was the only winged thing which had made its way to the 
gods? He was forgetting that the Eagle was there also. 

1. 131. dmorov ettas pi00v. The same words are used in Eur. I. T. 
1293, to introduce the incredible story of the theft of the sacred image 
by Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 133. #A@ev kar’ xpav. For this force of the preposition ep. inf. 
Il. 192, 1050 and Av. 916 xara ti Setp’ dvepOapns ; 

1. 135. IInyacov. On this word the emphasis lies. If you were to 
harness anything at all, it should have been a ‘winged Pegasus,’ and 
not a beetle. 

1. 136. Stws épaivov. For this use of a final conjunction with a past 
tense of the indicative, when the leading clause is an unfulfilled wish, cp. 
Soph. Elect. 1131 foll. as dperov mapoibev éxdrmety Biov .. . STws Pavav 
€xe.oo TH 768" Huépa. Similarly Aesch. P. V. 747 foll. ; Choeph. 195 foll. 
The construction is much more common with iva than with @s or éTws, 
as in Plat. Euthyd. 304 e «al piy dgiov fv dxodoam. ti bn; tv’ Heovoas 
avdpav ot copwraroi eit. See Vesp. 961 ; Eccl. 152. 

1.137. & péA[e], ‘my good girl’; addressed to the «épy, as to 
Lysistrata by Calonice, Lysist. 157. The phrase is more common in the 
masc., but this is only accidental. The Schol. curiously reads peAéa 
(dual), as applied pds dudw ra radia, 

1, 138. td otria, For the position of the article ep. inf. ll. 676, 791. 
Paley well compares Soph. O. C. 907 viv 8 ofemep abrds rods vdpous 
cio Exon, | ToUTOLG Kode GAACLOW appodbnceTat. 

1. 140, mévriov BdOos. Meineke is disposed to refer this line to the 
Stheneboea of Eurip., Porson to the Bellerophon. The Schol. suggests 
it may have some comic allusion to Icarus. Cp. Eurip. Troad. 1 
GApupov Babos mévrov, Androm, 795 bypay moyriay BupmAnyada, 

1, 142. etxov, i.e. Aarvatum habeo. The tense implies something pro- 
vided or arranged beforehand, as inf. 1. 522; Vesp. 314, 855; Lys. 1184. 

1. 143. KdvOapos is a word of several meanings besides that of 
‘beetle’; as e.g. ‘a cup,’ ‘ a sort of fish,’ ‘a kind of gem or locket’; 
and, as here, a type of ‘boat’ built at or used at Naxos. It was 
probably oval in shape, and may have been covered with black leather 
like a ‘coracle.’ There is a similar ambiguity in ripn, Acharn. 920,925, 
and o/Apy, which may mean some sort of boat or a (@ov KavOapa@des. 

1. 145. év Tepaet, the reading of R. and V. But the alternative 
Neipae? is not unmetrical, as the scansion can be compared with deiAaros, 
the penult. of which is more often short than long in Aristoph. The 
Tpels adropuets Auéves (Thuc. 1. 93) of the Peiraeus seem to have been 
called Zea (with its mévre oroai), Aphrodisium, and Cantharus 
respectively, The vewpa were in ‘ Beetle-bay.’ 
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1. 147. xwAds dv. See on sup. 1. 75. 

1. 148. Aéyov tmapdoxys. This is commonly compared with the 
Horatian fabula fias (Ep. 1. 13. 9); but the parallel is not exact, as 
Aéyos here is rather equivalent to avgumentum, the subject ” or ‘plot’ 
of a play, as in sup. 1. 50. The story of ee es is used by 


Horace as an instance of ‘vaulting ambition’: ‘exemplum grave 
praebet ales | Pegasus terrenum equitem gtavatps | Bellerophontem, 
Cea 1. 20. 


1. 153. Kat@kapa, lit. ‘head downwards,’ or, as we say, ‘ head fore- 
most.’ The Schol. describes the form as ‘ Attic,’ and enjoins its being 
written od Sinpnuévws add’ bp’ ~v (in one word). Dind. and Mein. 
here, as in Acharn. 946, divide it. It is also found in Pind. Frag. 138 
(134), where Bergk and Dissen write xard&apa. 

Join pias pe closely together, and také BovxoAqoerat in the 
simple sense of ‘ he will go browsing’; as in Hom. Il. 20. 221 tod 
Tpioxidtat immoe EXos Kata Bovkodéovro. The one fear which Trygaeus 
has is that some familiar smell may divert the beetle from his upward 
course, and make him swoop downwards to his wonted food. But the 
"Schol. seems to have taken the word in the sense of ‘he will be enticed’; 
piper pe Boveodrndels nal dercacbels 7H 65wd7. This meaning would be 
derived from the common use of Bovrodciy for ‘tending,’ ‘coaxing,’ 
which passes into ‘cajoling, as Tov airov dp’ éuol Boveodrets SaBacior, 
Vesp. 103 émrndeds y’ dv Hv . . . elmep Tus GAXos Boveodety Tov Shmwov, 
Eccl. 79 foll., where Brunck renders /udificart. Cp. also Aesch. Ag. 
669 éBoveodAodpev ppovtiow véov mé0os. In accordance with this, the 
ordinary interpretation of the passage is ‘he will cheat me.’ It is very 
doubtful if this meaning can attach to the mid. voice; but cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 78 Boveodovpevos mévov. Hecker (Mnemos. 2. 98) proposed 
Baveadnoera, a comic equivalent for dmoxrevet, See Etym. Mag. 
192. 18. 

1. 156. gatSpois aoiv. The beetle is enjoined ‘to go on his way 
rejoicing, waking the golden-bitted clatter of his bridle, with pricked- 
up ears.’ The Schol., whom Rogers follows, would interpret datdpots 
by mpaéow, pi) dpOots, ‘good-tempered ears.’ But Trygaeus did not 
wish his steed to be anything but mettlesome; so long as he soared 
straight upwards (ép90s 1. 161), let him prick his ears as much as he 
likes! The danger lay in a sudden downward diversion from his course. 
Cp. the picture of the tos edyevqs in Soph. Electr. 25 foll., who dp 
ovs lorqow, and (perhaps) éxreivaca padpov ovs, Aesch. Ag, 1229. 

1. 162, Kdkkns = Kdrpov. 

1. 163. jpeplwv. This seems to have more snthority than Tuepway, 
and is rightly interpreted by the Schol. 6vnr@v Kai émvyciwv. If juepwoy 
be preferred, it must be rendered ‘your daily, regular, food.’ 
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1.173. kovKért okamrwv. He may mean ‘I am no longer speaking 
my burlesque part as Trygaeus the actor’: so oxwmrew in Eq. 525; 
Nub. 296. Or, more sitnply, ‘I’m not making fun now’ ; so oxwmrew is 
contrasted with omovdaCev, Xen. Sympos. 9. 5. He professes to be in 
real bodily fear at the reckless working of the hoist by the ‘stage 
machinist,’and he has an uneasy feeling in his stomach at the apprehension 
of an accident. 

1.175. otpodel, ‘ goes twisting and turning’; so Thesm. 484 orpdpos 
pe exe Tv yaorépa. 

1. 178. kat 8n, ‘there, now!’ ‘this very moment.’ For this force in 
the combination cp. inf. 1. 942; Av. 268; Ran. 604. For a discus- 
sion of the position now taken up by Trygaeus and his beetle see 
Introd. II. § 2, 

1, 180. Bpotod pe tpoceBad’. In his astonishment at the strange 
sight of Trygaeus on his beetle, Hermes never finishes his first sentence. 
The ‘missing word’ may be écp4 or pwr, ‘from whence am I assailed 
by a human—?’ Cp. Aesch. P. V. 116 tis dx&, ris 654d mpocénta 
we dpeyyns, | Oedcvtos, } Bpdreos, * Kekpapévn ; It seems more 
natural to supply avy, as Trygaeus had just noisily summoned the 
door-keeper; but the presence of the kakogpov (Gov more comically 
suggests dou, though in this case the Bpordés was not responsible for it. 
The word mpooéBade does not help the uncertainty, as it is used, e. g. 
in Lucian, with both doy and gar. 

1, 181, trmoxdvOapos is a parody of immoxévravpos. Cp. also 
inmaAextpudv, Ran. 937, and inf. Drs 

1. 190. Tpvyatos. Schol. 75 pey dvopa Tpvyatos mapa 7d Tpuyav 
(vindemiare) menoinra, dppd Cov yewpyg. The déme Athmone lay some 
five miles to the north-east of Athens. After Arakli, the junction of 
the railway to Laurion, the line ascends amid vineyards and olive- 
groves to the large village of Marousi, the name of which is a memento 
of the sanctuary of Artemis Amarysia, in the déme of Athmone (see 
Baedeker’s Greece, 1894, p. 120). : 

1, 191. mpaypdtwv. He is not ‘fond of troublesome business.’ For 
mpaypara in this general sense cp. inf. ll, 293, 1345; Av. 1026; Nub. 
1216; Vesp. 313; Plut. 20; with special reference to politics, Eq. 265 ; 
Hecl. 557; Plut. go7; and to litigation, Nub. 471. 

1, 192. kata tL; see on sup. 1 133° 

1, 193. ® SeAakplwv, as in Ay, 143. A diminutive formed from 
deiAaxpos, Plut. 973, as "Attikiwy, inf. 1. 214, wadakioy Eccl. 1058. 
The Schol. thought that the termination -kpiwy was intended to convey 
an echo of kpéa, The bullying tone of Hermes subsides as soon as he 
hears about a present of meat. He now addresses Trygaeus as “my 
poor laddie!’ who caps the expression with a disrespectful word 
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(yAioxpwv = ‘greedy-guts’) and an impudent message to Hermes’ 
master. If the reading ws #AOes; is right, we must suppose that 
Hermes is not asking by what means Trygaeus has arrived, as that 
was evident enough ; but rather ‘ how is it that you have come here?’ 
So Electra to the Paedagogus, who has come to the palace with 
Orestes, ms AGEs; 7 od Ketvos | ds tévbe nay? owoas; Soph. 
Electr. 1355. 

1. 196, 67’ o¥8@ péAAes. Here, as in Nub. 7, 7’ is for ére, in a strictly 
temporal sense. It was evidently absurd for Trygaeus to summon 
Zeus, when he was not even near the house to which the Gods had 
recently moved. But it is better to join o¥8€ closely with péAAets, 
as Schol., ob pdvoy, gyaiv, ote ef mdnolov tev Oe@v GAN Ove 
pedAes. 

1. 198. i800 ys, ‘earth, forsooth!’ For iS0v thus used in con- 
temptuous repudiation of a particular word cp. Nub. 872, 1469; Eq. 
344, 703; Eccl. 133, 136. 

1. 199. kUttapov. Cp. Vesp. 1111. This word, used properly for the 
cells of a wasp’s nest, must be taken here to mean the innermost 
‘hollow’ of the sky; 70 xo:Adrarov Kal pvxairaroy Tod obpavod, Schol. 

1, 202. xutpi&ta. These diminutives, ‘ pannikins, bits of board, and 
little flasks,’ are contemptuously descriptive of the rubbish of which 
the Gods have left Hermes in charge. oavidta are any flat pieces of 
wood, fit for kitchen-use, such as trenchers, carving-boards, and the like. 
Cp. aiépa Ards Swudriov for a diminutive used in a similar tone, Ran. 100. 

1. 203. éE@toavro, ‘moved out.’ 

1, 205. tov TéAepov. ‘ War,’ whom the Gods have housed in their 
former residence, is here represented as an ogre, to whom all the Greeks 
have been ‘handed over, for him to do exactly as he likes with” In 
Ach, 978 I6dAepos figures rather as a Miles Gloriosus. 

1, 207. av@Kicavé’, ‘have moved up as high as possible.’ Cp. Thuc. 
1.58 rds én Oaddoon méAeis ExAtTévTas Kal KaTaBaAddyTas dvoKicacbat és 
“OdvvOov. With Srws dvetdtw cp. dws tdxi0Ta, Aesch. P. V. 228; 
Soph. Phil. 627; O. R. 1410; and Vesp. 167, 365. 

1, 211. ékelvwv. The Scholl. give an alternative interpretation of this 
as Tov Aaxkedaipovioy or rév Oe@v. The attempt is made to support the 
latter interpretation, viz. Trav OeGv mputavevdvtwy tpiv thy eipnyny 
dei, by the statement that orovSds tmotovwrwv could not refer to the 
Lacedaemonians, as the voice of the verb should refer to the making or 
trying to make peace not for oneself but for some one else. This is not 
conclusive: cp. Thuc. 5. 76 éBovAovro 5& mpOtov omovdds ronoavres 
mpos Tovs Aaxedaipovious avOis torepoy Kal Euppaxiay, kal otws H5n TO 
Shpy émridecbu. Grammatically ékelvwv is not limited to Aaxeda- 
poviev, but is equivalent only to ‘the opposite party,’ in general 
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antithesis to Seis. But the reference here must surely be to the 
Lacedaemonians, whose ambassadors addressed the Athenians during 
the blockade of Pylos, Aaxedaipdviot 52 ipas mpoxadrotyTa és omovdds ral 
didAvow wodéuov, Thue. 4. 19; an offer which at the instigation of Cleon 
the Athenians rejected. And after the capture of the soldiers in 
Sphacteria, the Lacedaemonians again éapecBSevovto =a avTovs Kat 
éreipavro thy Te IlvAov kal Tovs dvdpas KopiCecOa. of 5é peCovay TE 
dpéyovro Kal moddAdkis pordvtwv adtods ampaxrous amémeumoy, Thuc. 
4. 413; cp. also Eq. 794. 

1. 213. trepBadowro puxpov, ‘ gained a little advantage’; the regular 
use of the mid. voice, as in Eq. 890; Nub. 1035. 

1.214. ’Arriktwv, ‘mister Athenian’; cp. sup. 1. 193 on SeAaxpior, 
It seems unnecessary to write, with Hirschig, @rixKiwy, as the word is 
used as a sort of title, and actually appears as a proper name in 
inscriptions. But Cobet can hardly be wrong in giving Sweet, the 
genuine Doric future, as a correction of the MSS. reading doce. The 
‘two gods’ (t@ ovo for 7® Oem in Laconian Doric, Lysist. 81, &c.; or 
Boeotian Doric, Ach. go5) are Castor and Pollux. 

1. 215. Grrkwvot, ‘ Atticonians’; a form invented to parallel 
Aaxwvicot sup. Most edd. since Bekker give mpdtatt’, i.e. mpagarte 
for the MSS. reading mpdgaw7’[o], on the ground that mparrew and not 
mparrecdat dyadév is the ordinary phrase for ‘to achieve success.’ 
It may be added that the 2nd pers. plur. harmonizes better with ppetoGe, 
SUps ls 20k. 

1, 217. eEarratopea. This cry, reminding us of the famous ‘ ous 
sommes trahis, is practically the charge made by Cleon against the 
embassy from Sparta, Aéyov yryvwoxeyv pev Kal mpdtepoy oddity ey vO 
Exovras Sixacoy adrovs’ capes 8 elvar kal viv, oltwes TO pov TANIE Oddy 
€B€dovow eimeiv, dALyous Be dvdpacr gdvedpor BovrAovra yiyvecOar. GAN 
ef re dyes Siavoodvra A€yew exedcvoev Gmaow, Thue. 4. 22. 

1, 218. *A@nvav. It is needless to follow Meineke in writing ’A@nvalav, 
and further altering the line to suit the correction. The form ’A@nva 
is found in comic fragments, as in Alexis, ap. Athen. 226a; Menand. 
Hymnis, frag. 8. See also Meisterhans, p. 24. 

1. 219. Hv Exopev tiv IIvAov, ‘if we keep Pylus’; see Thuc. 4. 21. 
The reading in Ray, and Ven. is rv méAw, which the Schol. also knew, 
but acknowledged that it gave an uncertain sense. He testifies also to 
have found the. reading IIvAov in a MS. (ev dvriypagy), and he seems 
My approve it: ov« dxatpos abrn % ypapn, éret Kal GAnOclas éxeTar Kara 
mavTa. 

1,220. tpeSards. Note the predicative position of the word; ‘at any 
rate the stamp of the language is our very own’; lit. ‘of our own 
country,’ like zostras, 
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1. 225. Scous . . . r&v AOwv. For this use of the partitive gen. cp, 
Aesch. Pers. 441 Tepody Scourep. 

1. 232. GAA’ ett. Here Hermes withdraws, as he is wanted, probably, 
for the part of Kudoupds, inf. 1. 255. For yropny euyv, used adverbially 
in the sense of ‘in my opinion,’ cp. Vesp. 983 ; Eccl. 349. 

1. 234. avros yo8dpunv. The arrangement of the words in the MSS. 
and in most edd. is éomep yoObunv xabrés. The order given in the text 
is the almost certain corr. of Meineke, for S0mep is wanted to qualify 
Ovelas, ‘a sound as it were of a war-mortar. Here the 6vela is supposed 
to utter a thrilling blast like a trumpet, or, more likely, to reverberate 
like the clashing of arms and shields. Cp. rdy éyxépadov omep ceceiabat 
Ho Soxeis, Nub. 1276; womep part wé tis eynex’eAwrar, Vesp. 3953 GAn’ 
Gonep aixdddrga tt napdiay éunv, Thesm. 869. Trygaeus proposes to 
‘run clean away’ from the ogre, who is coming out with his mortar ; 
but he really only slinks into a corner, where he could not be seen by 
War, but where he could be seen and heard by the Chorus and the 
spectators, 

1, 236. id Bporoi. Here it is commonly supposed that an eccyclema 
or moveable platform is rolled out, disclosing War seated by his huge 
mortar, and surrounded with the necessary ingredients for making an 
‘ olio’ or ‘ salad,’ purrwrds inf. 11. 247, 273. But this is not necessary. 
War carried the mortar into the house 1. 229, and now probably brings 
it out again on his shoulder. ‘ The full ingredients of a puTTwrdés, as 
described by the Schol. on “ Knights” 771, are cheese, garlic, eggs, oil, 
and leeks . . . sweetened, no doubt, by an admixture of honey. Instead 
of leek (mpdcov) he throws in the homonymous Laconian town of 
Prasiae ; for garlic he takes Megara, the great garlic-producing country ; 
Sicily, the Stilton of antiquity, is the natural substitute for cheese; 
whilst Attica is represented by her own celebrated honey.’ Rogers. 

1, 237. tas yvd0ous dAyyoete, ‘how your jaws will ache!’ The 
Schol. seems puzzled by this expression; but it presents no difficulty if 
we remember that in Aristophanes such phrases as wardgac tiv yvd0ov, 
Lysist. 635, 65753 Oeivey, ib, 821; ddAody, Ran. 149 are regularly used to 
describe generally a severe blow; as we say ‘to punch your head.’ 

1, 238. 100 mAdrous, ‘how vast the breadth!’ For this use of the gen. 
in exclamatious cp tay ddafovevpdrwy, Ach, 87; “Amo\Aov dmorpémae, 
Tov Xaophparos, Av. 61, cp. 223; &@ IH, rod Pbéyparos, Nub. 364. But 
the next line does not fit on neatly. Porson removed the comma after 
mAdrous, so as to make both genitives depend on «axdv. Meineke 
placed a comma after mAdrous and after kak6v, so as to make the 
construction of daov kakév to be 5d pécov. It may be simpler to 
render cov kaxév as ‘ what an appalling terror !’ leaving rod BAéuparos 
as a second exclamatory genitive, ‘and oh! the fierce look of War!” 
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1. 241. 8 Sewds, & tadavpwos, ‘the terrible, stalwart giant.’ This is 
an echo of Ach, 964, where the same epithets are applied to Lamachus. 
In Hom. Il. 5. 289 Ares is called radavpivos woAcuoThs. The meaning 
of the words & kard totv oxeAoty is very uncertain. The elliptical form 
of sentence may be compared with tiv éy Sadapivi—Eq. 785. Some 
interpret the phrase of War as ‘ pursuing the flying foe ’ or as ‘rushing 
on them and breaking their legs.’ But the notion of sturdiness and 
endurance in taAavpwvos seems rather to give colour to Brunck’s rendering, 
‘ standing firm upon his legs’: so Tyrtaeus, 10. [6.] 31 dAAd ms ev 
diaBds pevérw moaly duporépoae | ornpixdels emt ys. The Schol. 
suggests an entirely different interpretation, sc. cvpBodrwdv dad Trav dia 
delay dromndévtwy, for which Rutherford would read dmomarovvtav, 
and Herwerden dmor:Awvrwy, as though the terror of war ‘made men 
befoul themselves.’ So Juv. 14. 199 ‘trepidum solvunt tibi cornua 
ventrem | cum lituis audita. According to this view the whole sentence 
might run 6 Kara Toiv oKedoiy TLAGy TOLeY. 

1. 242. TIpactal. A town and harbour on the east coast of Laconia. 
In B.C. 430 it was burned by the Athenians in retaliation for the attacks 
of the Peloponnesians on the coast of Attica: dixovto és Mpaoids ris 
Aakwrvixis méArcpa émOaddootoy kal THs TE yRs ETEpov Kal adTO 70 TéOALo PA 
eiAov Kal érdpOnoav, Thuc. 2. 56. 

1, 246. Méyapa had entered into alliance with Athens in B.C. 455. 
The Athenians to secure their communications built two Long Walls, 
connecting the city with the port Nisaea (Thuc. 1. 103). Ten years 
later the Megarians revolted from Athens and surrendered their city 
with Nisaea to the Peloponnesian confederacy. Thus the Athenians lost 
al! control over Megaris, and, in their exasperation, they passed the 
famous decree, 76 mept Meyapéwy Ynpiopa (Thuc. 1. 139; Acharn. 533), 
excluding the Megarians from all Athenian markets and ports. It was 
the refusal to rescind this decree, which was the immediate cause of the 
outbreak of the War (Thuc. 1. 67, 139). In the early years of the War 
the Athenians several times invaded Megaris; and in 427 Nicias took 
the island of Minoa, and so blockaded Nisaea (Thuc. 3. 51). After this 
date Megara was a scene of frequent revolution, and of struggles between 
the democratical party, who favoured Athens, and the oligarchical 
interest. The Athenians were admitted by their friends into the Long 
Walls and took Nisaea, which they continued to hold together with 
Minoa; but the city of Megara was saved by Brasidas from capture. 
The reading émrerplpeo@ was restored to the text by Elmsley for 
the MSS. reading émrpi~ec@’, For this ‘paulo-post’ fut. cp. mempa- 
fera, Av. 847; Plut. 1027, 1200; memdngera, Eq. 271; KexAnoopat, 
Vesp. 151. 

1. 247. kaTapepuTtwreupéva, For the simple verb cp. Vesp. 63. 
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For similar compounded words, implying the notion of ‘ destruction ’ cp. 
karagpovtivew, Nub. 857; xaramedracecda, Ach. 160; Karacimedtcey, 
Vesp. 911: xarapiobopopeiy, Eq. 1352. 

1, 248. Sptpéa, ‘ pungent’ or ‘ stinging’ ; with special reference to the 
onions and garlic grown in the Megarid, and to the tears produced by 
their smell. See Ach. 761; Ran. 654. 

1. 251. moAts. The Schol. notes the wide use here of wéAts, comparing 
it with the application of the word to Lemnos Hom. II. 14. 230; to 
Aegina Pind. Nem. 7. 13; to Euboea Eur. Ion 294. ‘ How fine a com- 
munity will be grated small, poor thing!’ 8vaxvarc@qoerar Schol. 
Siaxvaiew earl kupiws 76 Edew Tupoy Ti KvnoTd, cp. Eq. 771; Vesp. 897, 
965; Hom. Il. 11. 639. 

1. 252. péAc tTatTUKdv, The introduction of ‘ Attic honey’ brings the 
danger home to Athens. It will be remembered that honey in ancient 
cookery supplied all the manifold uses of sugar, sweet sauce, &c. So 
Ach, 1040 kataye: od Tis xopdjs (sausage) TO péAt. 

1. 254. tetp@Bodov, ‘ worth four obols.’ Jt is a mistake to alter this 
to TerpwBddov, as most edd. since Kuster; for rerp&BoAoy in agreement 
with péAt is just as regular as du7dAavra jyumAivOra, Hat. 1.50 ; déSpaxpor 
émAtra, Thuc. 3. 17. 

1. 255. KvSoipé. ‘ Hurly-burly’ (Paley). Kudorpds is found in con- 
nexion with “Apys and ’Evuw Hom. Il. 5. 592; and with "Eps and Kyp 
ib. 18. 535. With KkAatoe papa cp. Eq. 433; Vesp. 584. 

1, 257. os Spipvs, ‘ what a stinger!’ (aside). As it brings tears to the 
servant’s eyes, not less surely than would the scent of onions, Trygaeus 
seems to suggest that War may have introduced a spice of onion into 
the blow. 

1. 259. oloes ... tpéxwv; ‘ will you run and fetch?’ This fut. indic. in 
an interrogative clause has the force of an imperative. So dfes; ‘will 
you start?’ Nub. 1299 ; éfeus drpéuas ; ‘will you keep still?’ Av. 1572. 
There is therefore no need to write with Dobree ofo’ ofo’, i.e. the 
imperat. ofge. But it is not certain that otcets is interrogative : it may 
(as in the case of dgers and éfe1s) be merely ‘ you will (be good enough 
to) go and fetch!’ 

1. 260, €x@és. That is, we have only just moved in, and have not yet 
got all our things about us. 

1. 261. peraOpeter. The a in this word would naturally be short 
before 9p, but this is hardly sufficient ground for inserting ye or ov before 
the verb, or mavv or raxv after it. The quantity of «peua0pav (Nub. 
869) justifies the MSS. reading here, although Bergk would read there 
KpEepaoTpar. 

1. 262. et 8¢ pH ye, ‘if I don’t, I shall rue it.’ For this elliptical use 
cp. mponydpeve Totcr Aapannvotor petiévar MiAriddny, et 5€ un, opéas 
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dmeihee éxrpivew, Hdt. 6.37. The actual combination ei S¢ pq ye is 
common in Hellenistic Greek, as Matt. 6. 1; 9. 17; 2 Cor. It. 16. 

1. 263. trovnp’ dv@pa@ma, ‘poor, low, creatures.’ Trygaeus must be 
standing right before the audience whom he thus addresses. tovnpa 
has not here the sense of ‘ vicious,’ but rather of ‘ crushed,’ ‘ woe-begone.’ 
So Ach. 731 GAA’ & movnpa kwpt’ dOALov maTpés. 

L. 265. get sc. Kudoruds, rapdter sc. TdAeyos. We may picture War 
here, ‘seated ’ with the mortar between his legs. 

1, 268. 76 Seiva, lit. ‘that particular thing’; idiomatically employed 
when the speaker cannot find, or will not utter, at the moment some 
particular word—as we might say ‘the thingummy,’ ‘the what’s its 
name.’ So Lysist. g2I kairo: 7d deiva, Wiabds éor’ éfoocréa, ‘I must 
bring out a—what’s its name ?—a mat,’ ib. 926 kairo 7d Seiva, mpooke- 
gadraov ob« éxes. In Thesm. 619 foll. Mnesilochus, disguised as 
a woman, tries to parry the questions put to him about his husband, 
KAEI. tis €or’ dvnp cor; MNH. roy éudv dvipa muvOdver; | Tov deiva 
yeywoKes, Tov &ék Kodwxidav. KAEI. rov Seiva; motov; MNH. éa0’ 
6 detv’, ds Kai more | roy deiva, Tov Tod Seiva—Vesp. 524 elé por, TES 
Hv, 70 deiva, rf diairy pi) ppévns; ‘abide by the—what’s the phrase ?— 
arbitration.’ So here, ‘the Athenians have Jost their—what’s its name ?— 
their pestle, the leatherseller who set all Hellas in a stir’ In Eq. 984 
Cleon is spoken of as Soi5ug and roptvn, and inf. 1. 654 as xv«nOpov Kai 
Tapaxtpov. He had now been dead eight months. 

1, 271. eb y’.. rovav, ‘ excellently well has he done in getting lost, and 
at the very right moment for our state.’ Cp. inf. 1. 285. 

1. 273. mptv tovSe. The MSS. give 4 mpiv ye, Buttm, amply # ye, Schol, 
ei mptv ye. ‘The whole line is rejected by Dind. and Mein. It seems to 
mean, if we adopt the reading in the text suggested by Bergk, ‘It’s 
lucky Cleon is lost, before War (tév5e) mix up this olio for us.’ But the 
olio was already in process of making, the leeks, cheese, garlic, and 
honey had been thrown into the mortar, though they had not had their 
final bruising and stirring. Paley renders piv éyxéat, ‘before this 
war-god poured out upon us his olio.’ But this is surely an unusual 
Jinale to salad-mixing ! 

1, 275. dvioas tt, ‘with what despatch you can’: so Eq. 119; Nub. 
635, 1253; Vesp. 30, 202. With tadr’ (sc. dpdow) =‘ yes’ cp. Vesp. 
142; Ach. 815; and for ke, ‘come back,’ see inf. 1. 845. KuSocpds 
performs his journey with Ariel’s speed, as did Amphitheus in Ach. 
130, 176, 

1, 277. €v SapoOpgxy. Samothrace was the original seat of the worship 
of the Cabeiri (Hdt. 2. 51), afterwards extended to Lemnos. The source 
of their name is as little known as their mysterious cult and rites of 
initiation. They appear to have been beneficent nature-gods of the 
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Pelasgi. MHesych. calls them maides ‘Hpaicrov, and Herodotus (3. 57) 
compared their worship with that of Phthah-Hephaestus in Memphis, 
while others connect them with the cult of Demeter. The whole 
question is obscure. 

1. 279. amootpadfvat, is commonly rendered ‘dislocated’ (S:acrpa- 
ojnva, khacOjva, Schol.) ; for a messenger so lamed could not return. 
But the Schol. gives an alternative and milder interpretation, évayriav 
avr@ tiv «cis TO SedrEpoy yevéOar dddy, Hore pnKéTe avrov broorpépar 
Rogers ingeniously connects dtootpadivar with evEacGat, referring to 
prayer for the ‘averting’ of calamity. The words td mé8e are, he 
thinks, inserted mapa mpoodoxiav, ‘Pray the Gods to “avert,” not the 
approaching calamities, but—the messengers’ feet!’ 

1, 282. kat rots Aaxedatpoviovaw. The Lacedaemonians too had 
lost ¢hezr pestle by the death of Brasidas, who was one of the seven that 
fell on the Lacedaemonian side at the battle of Amphipolis, shortly 
before the production of the ‘ Peace’; Cleon having been slain in the same 
battle. ‘ Thus died,’ says Thucydides (5. 16), ‘the two great obstacles 
to peace. Brasidas opposed it because of the success and glory he 
achieved in war; and Cleon, because he thought that in quiet times 
his misdeeds would be more evident, and his misrepresentations less 
credited.’ 

1. 284. xpqjoavtes. In Thuc. 4. 79 we find Brasidas arriving in 
Macedonia, having been originally invited to undertake the expedition 
by Perdiccas and the revolted Chalcidians. The Lacedaemonians had 
gladly accepted the plan, so that they may be said to have ‘lent’ 
Brasidas to Perdiccas, for the purpose of visiting ‘the Thraceward 
towns.’ Cp. Thue. 5. 2, 12. 

1. 285. Avooképw. The Dioscuri, who were the special tutelary gods 
of Lacedaemon, are commended ‘for their good service’ in removing 
Brasidas. 

1, 287. td okevn. Some would suppose that the eccyclema, with 
War still sitting thereon, is here rolled back with all the baskets &c. 
used in mixing the olio: but we may say, more simply, that he returns 
into the house while the slave clears away the implements. War 
announces his intention of going indoors to get a new ‘stirrer’ made, 
the proper pestles having been lost. 

1. 289. viv todr’ éxetv’ Her, ‘now here’s the very thing realized, the 
words of Datis’ song “ How charmed and pleasured and cheered am I.””’ 
Cp. Plat. Euthyd. 296 b rotr’ éxeivo en fee 1d avTd mapapbeypa. 
According to the Schol., the Persian satrap Datis prided himself on his 
knowledge of Greek, but his knowledge was not good enough to save 
him from the mistake of making, by a false analogy, a middle or 
passive voice to xaipw. From this story, we are told, datricpds became 
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a cant name for such a grammatical solecism. But it seems very 
unlikely that Datis would have any knowledge, even an inaccurate one, 
of Greek ; and the alternative interpretation, quoted but rejected by the 
Schol., may be right: viz. that the Datis referred to here is the tragic 
poet, one of the sons of Carcinus, a favourite butt of Aristophanes. ‘The 
poet might perhaps be excused for using such a word as xatpopat, on 
the analogy of the passive xeyxdpypyat, a poetical form. 

1. 294. éEeAndoat, sc. from the dvrpoy Babd of sup. 1. 223. 

1. 297. Eévor... vyotGrat. The ‘ Peace’ was produced at the City 
Dionysia, where‘ strangers and foreigners’ were present in great numbers. 
See sup. 1. 46. 

1. 300. dyaGob Saipovos, ‘to snap a toast to the spirit of good luck.’ 
See Eq. 85; Vesp. 525. This toast, drunk in a dram of neat wine 
(axparos), marked the conclusion of the dinner, and the beginning of the 
ovuméutov proper. Here the translation ‘snap,’ for aptacat, is an 
attempt to express the eagerness or suddenness of the action: perhaps 
suggested by éteAxvoat sup. 

1, 301, €v00 ts cwrnplas, ‘straight for salvation.’ 

1. 303. Kak@v howixikdv. These ‘disasters crimson-red’ apply not 
only to bloodshed in battle, but to the red coats of military (especially 
Spartan) officers. So inf. 1. 1173 the ragiapyos wears a poids’ dfetav 
mavu, ‘of dazzling scarlet.’ Schol. R. seems to have read powikidov 
here, which Meineke adopts. 

1. 304. ptooAdpaxos, ‘ Lamachus-loathing day.’ Lamachus (Ach. 
270, 5753 inf. ll. 473, 1290) is to Aristophanes the very type of 
a soldier whose whole ideas are centred in War. With the form of 
epithet cp. pcomopramaordrn, inf. 1. 662; pucorddnwv, Vesp. 1165, puad- 
Snpos, ibid. 4745 pirauredwrarny, inf, 1. 308, 

1. 305. Kapxiterréver, ‘and be our supervisor,’ sc. to conduct the 
engineering work of raising the goddess. So inf, 1, 428. 

1. 306. ob ydp €o6” . . . rhpepov, ‘for it is impossible for me to think 
that I could give in (lit. ‘cry off’) to-day.” Here dv goes directly with 
dmemetv as Kay pidjjoai po Sond, Av. 671; ey poe Sond Kav pak pay 
680v SedAOetv, Eq. 620, For the use of 80x with the fut. cp. Eccl. 170 
avr? yap byav vend por Efe Sona, Vesp. 174[?]. 

1, 310. Join éklwmupyjcer’ with évSoGev, The metaphor is from 
smouldering embers fanned anew into a flame; cp. Lysist. 682 3 
Ach, 668. 

1, 312. ob ydp fy, ‘for it was not [an announcement] that we should 
come provided with rations for three days.’ See Ach. 197, 1097, where 
Lamachus, ordered out on sudden military duty, loads his knapsack with 
spiced salt, onions, and dried fish, which represents the portable food 
taken on a forced march, See also Vesp. 243. 
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1. 314. madAdlwv is so evidently an intentional echo of HagAayayr, 
the name given to Cleon in the ‘ Knights,’ that the allusion to the 
demagogue is unmistakable ; especially as the words év@48’ qv, ‘he 
was in the upper world,’ show that the reference is to one now dead. 
Cleon is called «vva KépBepov in Eq. 1030 and by Plato comicus; but 
it is not easy to see how he comes into the present passage. Perhaps 
the avrpoy Badu is regarded as communicating with the Infernal Regions, 
to which Peace had been spirited away like Persephone. Then Cleon, 
representing Cerberus at the outlet, may bar the way if he hears the 
shouts of joy welcoming the prospect of her restoration. 

1. 316, éatpyoerat, ‘shall tear her from me’; a favourite phrase 
with Euripides, as rotvrov & émeimep xeipas AAOev eis Evas, | ov« Ears OvnTaV 
doris efaipnoera, Heracl. 976; Med. 793; Alcest. 848, &c. The force 
of kal viv is best given by a simple emphasis, ‘no one shall tear her 
from me ow’ (as she was torn away in past days). 

1. 319. ékSpapemv, sc. WdAepos, from the house, sup. 1. 288. 

1, 320. &s Kukdtw. Perhaps we may render, ‘ wherefore let him 
disturb,’ &c., the use of the relative adverb being comparable with 
av@' Gy, as in Ae&’ch. P.V. 31 av6’aév arepmh tHhvde ppovpnoes méTpay, or 
with mpds radra in ibid. 1028 mpds radra prrrécOw pev aidadrovoca pardg, 
—yrapwe yap ovdty rHv5é p’. Otherwise we must consider that the 
construction breaks off from its original intention by the hasty utterance 
of the imperative. It might have begun in the writer’s mind on 
a model similar to ds dmoxTev® Kéxpax6’, eyo yap ovK adxovoopm, Ach. 3353 
but in the excitement of the moment the clause which should have 
followed as is never worked out. 

1. 323. 8a ta oXhpata. We may render ‘for the sake of your 
dances’; thus retaining the proper meaning of 84 with the accus. 
So 8” éue paorvyovpevos, Eq. 67; mpdypar’ éxew Sid ov ody oivov, 
Vesp. 1392. 

1. 326. ph tt kal vuvi y’ ér’. If these words are right they must 
mean, ‘don’t dance any more just now at least’; i.e. keep your capers 
for by-and-by. But there seems to be something wrong in the reading. 
Perhaps for kal vuvi y’ we should write xive viv y’, taking up kwodvros 
in the preceding line, ‘well, at any rate don’t start them now !’ 

1. 327. ‘iv i800 (qv = Lat. ex/), ‘ There! see now, I really have 
stopped.’ Cp. Eq. 26; Plut. 75; Ran. 1390; Eurip. H. F. 867 jy idod 
kal 5) Twdooe Kpara, Lysist. 925 Kal 57) ’xdvopar. 

1. 328. pykért, sc. édags. With rourt we may supply oxfjpa. For 
this use of éAxtoat cp. Nub. 540 ov8 «dpdax’ eidxvoev, The reference 
probably is to a long, trailing step, as in Ter. Adelph. 4. 7. 34 tu inter 
eas vestim ductans saltabis. 

1. 330. eltrep SheAHoaipev ti ae, sc. by not dancing. 
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1. 332. okéAos pitpavres. So in the description of the mad dance of 
the Chorus in Vesp. 1530 firre oxéXos obpdnov. 

1. 333. Sorte pr Avmety Er, ‘so that you don’t worry me any more’: 
the concession is granted on this condition and to this end. 

1. 334. potor’ dvaykatws éyov, ‘I find it absolutely necessary [to 
fling up] my left leg too. Cp. mpooavday éor’ dvaykaiws éxov | ma- 
. 7épa, Aesch. Choeph. 239; dvayxaiws exe | 7a mp@ra A€erpa vupdurds 
6 duirias | rtnav, Eur. Hel. 1399; dvayxatws éxer ... calpe Sdpous, 
Eur. Cycl. 32. In Vesp. 261 we find dvayxaiws exer followed by accus. 
and infin, sc. rov Gedy HSap morfoa, which suggests the propriety of 
teading here taptorepdv toi p’ €or’, it being understood that TapLoTepov 
is the object of firrev, supplied from piipavres sup. 1. 332. j 

1. 335- Sopar ydp, ‘for I am more delighted &c. at escaping the 
[duty of bearing] the shield than if I had cast the slough of old age.’ 
On this the Schol. says 4 peragopa dnd rav dpewy, which refers probably 
only to yfjpas éxSus, but some see a further (though unintelligible) 
reference to serpents in the word domiSa, with its double meaning. 

1. 341. pévew, ‘to stay at home,’ in antithesis to mAetv = ‘ to travel.’ 

1. 342. és mavnytpes Oewpeiv, ‘to visit the national gatherings ’ ; 
such as the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian games. For 
the construction cp. reedpnxa és Tdpov, Vesp. 1188. 

1. 343. kotraPifev, For some details of the kérraBos game see on 
inf. 1. 1244. 

1. 344. ovBapifew, ‘to live delicately.” This is the uniform reading 
of the MSS., but difficulties are involved in it. The quantity of the 
initial syllable is regularly short in Aristoph., as in Vesp. 1427, 1435, 
1438; and in these passages there is nothing to connect the word with 
luxurious living; nor indeed does this idea appear in ibid. 1259, 
although a XvBaperixds Adyos is there mentioned as appropriate to a 
drinking-bout. In the lost play of the Aaradeés by Aristoph. (frag. 3) 
we have a reference to SvBapiridas evwxias which illustrates the 
present passage. Various suggestions have been made to meet the 
metrical difficulty, as e. g. ovBapiatev (Meineke) ; cp. AeoBicar, Vesp. 
1346 with AecBidew, Ran. 1 308. Bergk proposed cupBapicew by some 
process of nasalisation. But we may probably regard otBapifew as a 
metrical licence, like Avorrdwpevos, inf. 1. 1178. 

1. 346. eb yap éxyévour’, “would it might be my lot to behold that 
day!’ ékyévorro being an equivalent for the common éfe/n. The 
reading of this and the following lines is complicated by metrical 
considerations. The MSS. give ei yap éxyévorr’ iSetv ravrnv pe tiv 
Huépay moré, which Porson reduced to ordinary trochaic tetrameter by 
writing ei yap éeyévorr’ iSeiv Thy Hucpay tavtny moré. Bergk is probably 
right in retaining we and omitting moré. The line will then run e yap 
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éxyevoit ideiv tavtT| ny we THY Huepay, the first half being a trochaic 
dimeter, and the second half a cretic dimeter, consisting of two cretics 
(-u-). It will be noticed that the next three lines are cretic in character, 
although the cretics are mostly resolved into the ‘1st paeon’ (wv), 
by changing the final long syllable of the ordinary cretic into two 
short. In ®opptwv we have an unresolved cretic. The cretic may 
also be resolved into the ‘4th paeon’ (Juv-) by breaking up the 
initial syllable. In dveoxdpynv we note the omission of the augment 
metr. grat. 

l. 347. ds €Aaxe Poppiwv. This brave general and admiral ‘got 
hardships ,and straw mats as his lot,’ because he shared the rough 
bivouac of his soldiers and sailors. In B.c. 440 he was one of the 
three generals sent out with reinforcements to the Athenian troops 
blockading Samos. In 429 he gained at Naupactus more than one 
victory over the Peloponnesian fleet. Phormio was so poor that once, 
when called on to pay a fine of 100 minae on his e#@vva:, he had not 
the money, and so was made dtyos, till means were found for paying 
his fine for him. See Thuc. 1. 117; 2. 80-92; 3.7. Cp. also Eq. 562; 
Lysist. 804. 

1. 349. Stxaoriv Spptv. This allusion to a ‘spiteful and peevish 
judge’ is a distinct reminder of Philocleon in the Wasps, 1. 277, &c. 
The Chorus seem to say, half apologetically, that the constant strain 
of the war had made them bitter. 

1. 350. It seems better to take this line as an interruption of Trygaeus. 
He accepts the undertaking of the Chorus not to play the dukacr7s 
dpiuts any more; but he wishes to enlarge this good resolution, and 
he hopes to find them, as he says, ‘not harsh in your general bearing 
as, you have hitherto been.’ The trials of the war had soured the 
tempers of the citizens generally. This distribution of the lines makes 
a better parallel to what corresponds in the antistrophe, 1. 389. 

1. 351. vewtepov. See on sup. |. 336. 

1. 356. Avxetov. This is equivalent to the ‘ parade ground,’ where 
troops were drilled. So Schol. Avieov" yupvacov *AOHYnow Sov mpd 
rod Twodguou eddnouy yupvaecba. The end of the line is said by the 
Schol. to be quoted from the ‘Momus’ of the tragic poet Achaeus, 
“Apns 5 Anorijs abv Sépe adv domid:. Cp. Vesp. 1081. 

1. 361. mot tovs Aiovs adpéA£opev. Trygaeus steps forward to 
commence operations, and looks out for a clear place ‘to which to 
drag away’ the stones heaped over the mouth of the cave. Hermes 
rushes menacingly forward and calls on him to stop. 

1. 363. KiAMuxav. The story about Cillicon varies in details, but its 
general effect is the same. He is described as having sought to betray 
Miletus or Samos to the Prienians, or Syros to the Samians. When his 
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actions were suspected, and he was asked what he was doing, his only 
answer was Ilavra ayaa. 

1. 364. odxotv, Hv Adxw. Hermes tells Trygaeus ‘You're a dead 
man!’ ‘Yes,’ answers he, ‘if I get the [fatal] lot.’ The Schol. 
informs us that at Athens when several persons were lying under 
sentence of death, they were not all executed together, but only one 
on each day in the order assigned by lot. Thus, time was given for 
a remission of the capital sentence for at least some of them. As 
Hermes was especially the god of luck, he was supposed to preside 
over all games of chance, casting of lots, &c. The first lot drawn 
had the name of ‘Epyod «djpos. So Trygaeus says to Hermes, ‘ Being 
god of luck as you are you will manage the affair by lot, of course” 
‘Your doom is fixed,’ he replies. ‘For what day?’ asks Trygaeus. 
‘For the present instant,’ says the god. It is uncertain whether we 
should read oikotv, as accepted above ; or ovsovv, meaning ‘ Nay, I am 
all right if I get the lucky lot, which you can arrange for me.’ Dobree 
prefers to leave no uncertainty by writing ot«, #y ph Adyw, and 
comparing Lysist. 208 pa rhy ‘Appodirny ovk, édy ye wh AdX7S. 

1. 368. &s droAovpevos. Humorously substituted, says the Schol., 
for ds orparevodpevos. Trygaeus means, ‘ If I am doomed, there’s no 
doom so certain as a military expedition, and for that I am not 
prepared; [have not yet bought my o:tia ipepav Tpav.’ Cp. sup. 
Mesi2cnintel. rrs2. 

1. 369. kal piv émréerpupal ye, ‘for all that, smashed you are!’ cries 
Hermes. Trygaeus, taking a literal view of the tense, cannot 
understand how it is that he has not realized this fact. 

1. 371. Odvarov mpoeth’... 8s dv. For the omission of the ante- 
cedent to the relative 8s cp. Vesp. 586 gSouev ravrny Sams av... 
avameion, Soph. Phil. 957 Oavdv mapégw Said” bp’ dv epepBounv. 

1. 374. €s xowpi&tov, * for a porker’; i.e. to buy one. So Plut. 982 
apyupiov Spaxpds dv ryo’ etxoow | els fudtiov. The sacrifice of a young 
pig (xopia pvornpxd, Ach. 747) was a necessary accompaniment to 
initiation into the mysteries of Demeter. The happy condition of the 
initiated after death is described in Ran. 454 Hovos ydp uiv HAs | 
kat péyyos trhapdv éarey, | Gooe meuvnueOa. When Xanthias watches 
(Ran. 338) the festive procession of the Mystae he smells the roasted 
pork, ws 75U po mpooérvevoe Xolpelwy Kpe@v. 

1. 376. wr) mpds trav Gedy. Trygacus interrupts the appeal of 
Hermes to the avenging Zeus, and begs him ‘not to inform against 
us.” Then the formula of invocation slips into words of similar sound, 
Mpds TOV Kpedv, with reference to sup. l. 192, 

1. 380. GpadSuvOjoopat, ‘I shall be pounded’ ; used of the levelling 
of a wall in Hom. Il. 7. 4633 12. 18, 
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1. 381. teropyow. If the reading is correct, the line is probably 
a quotation or parody. Hesych. quotes the redupl. aorist réropey = 
érpwoev, from which terophow may be formed as dkaxhow from dxaxety, 
ddadkhow from dAadrely, Kexadjow from nkexadeiv. Here the word must 
mean ‘tell out clearly’ = d.ardpws Karep®. The Schol. says émirndes 
Be rpay.xais AéLeow eExphoaro. The forms A&kqoopat, and, in next line, 
AadKhogs (al. Adens od or Adiys por) belong to Adcxw. The Homeric 
bye-form Anxéw (meAqueov, Od. 8. 379) accounts for the quantity in 
Raddehoaca, Nub. 410; cp. AéAdwa in Attic poets. The language 
reminds us of the bombastic outburst of Aeacus in Ran. 470 foll. 

1. 382. SppiSrov, i.e. & ‘Epuidvov, ‘dear master Hermes.’ The form 
may be compared with da«rvAtb.ov, Lysist. 417; olxidiov, Nub. 92. 
Others write @pujdiov or Sppeidiov as if from the form ‘Eppyéas. Cp. sup. 
1. 202 dpqopetira from dudopevs. 

1. 384. et 58 ph, supply pi) owwnare, ‘if you don’t break silence and 
say something, he will lift up his voice.’ 

1. 386. Kexaptopévov seems to be best taken in its usual adjectival 
sense, ‘acceptable’; or with a stronger verbal force, ‘ presented to you 
as a compliment,’ cp. Plat. Phaed. 250 e radra pev obv pynpn Kexaplobw, 
‘be paid as a tribute to memory.’ But cp. also Plat. Gorg. 502 b éav 
m1 aitois 30 piv 7 wal Kexapiopévoy. The words may be a parody on 
Il. 1. 39 sqq- 

1. 388. If this line is to correspond with the trochaic tetrameter in 
the strophe 1. 349, we must change the reading of the MSS. vopicwy 
év rade TO mpdypati to vomit év TOE 7H viv mpaypate or év TovTwl TO 
mpayparti, as in Lysist. 615. Or we may, as Bergk suggests, retain 
vome ev rede TH mpdypare if we write in the corresponding strophic 
line Spipdv od SvcKodov. The next lines, however, py yévq . . . Satpovev 
cannot be satisfactorily restored to correspond with 1. 351 foll. ‘ Locus 
malam grammaticorum sedulitatem expertus,’ Meineke. 

1. 393. xapto’, i.e. xapioat, imperat. So épxye6’ &s = épxerat Thesm. 
1178. 

1, 395. IlecdvSpov. Hermes, ‘ most kindly and lavish of Gods,’ is 
supposed to loathe the pretensions of the Miles Gloriosus, Peisander. 
This is probably the Peisander who helped to establish the Council of 
Four hundred at Athens (Thue. 8. 53, 65,68). In the ‘ Babylonians’ of 
Aristoph., frag. 8, there is an allusion to his selfishness and venality, 
} bap’ airodvres dpxiy mod pou nopioeav | peta Wesodvdpov, and simi- 
larly Lysist. 490 iva yap Meioavdpos éxor KAérrew Xol Tals dpxais 
énéxovres | del tiva Kopkopuyiy exdewv. But the point here is the man’s 
real cowardice, which, we may suppose with the Schol., he tried to 
conceal under an appearance of military swagger. Cp. Xen. Conviv. 
2. 14 Helcavdpov tov Snpnydpov ... ds viv bid 7d pr) SUvacOa AdyxXaIS 
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dvTiBhénew ob cvorparevecOa 26édet. In Av. 1556 he is described at 
the Yuxayaryetov of Socrates as looking for his lost spirit, dedyevos 
puxny iety 4} (vr exeivoy mpovaAcre. 

1. 397. mpoodSots, ‘ processions’; as in Nub. 307. 

1, 398. dyaAotpev, ‘we will glorify thee,” as in Thesm. 128. The 
active voice of the verb is rare, but it is used in Pindar; Eur. Med. 102 7s 
See inf. 1. 1298. 

1, 402, KAémrat. Hermes was regarded as especially the god of 
thieves. See Plut. 1139, and ep. Hymn. Merc. 175 Sdvapa dynAntéow 
Spxapos elvai, Hipponax, frag. 1 pwp&v éraipe and Hor. C. 1. Io, 7 
‘callidum quidquid placuit iocoso condere furto.? The Athenians 
(always inclined to peculation, cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 6. 16 rods *AOnvaious 
drove Sevods elvar KAéwrew ta Snudora) will now more than ever be 
devoted to Hermes, because of this great act of thievery—the stealing of 
Peace—to which they are pledged. 

1. 404. émPovAeverat, ‘is being plotted against the gods.’ It is 
doubted if this personal use of the verb is found elsewhere ; for in Thuc. 
3. 96 Ore émeBovdevero is impers. But cp. Ta émBovdrevdueva, Xen. 
Hipparch. 9. 8. 

1. 406. 4 ydp SeAqvyn. This charge of conspiracy on the part of the 
Sun and Moon is a happy hit at the suspicious temper of the Athenians, 
always scenting out ‘ Medism’ or fvvwpocia, cp. Eq. 478; sup. 1. 108; 
and Vesp. 488 ds dravé’ iuiv ruparvis tore Kal Evvwpdra. It also con- 
tains a lively allusion to the muddle into which the Attic calendar had 
fallen, which the ‘ Metonic Cycle’ sought to correct. In Nub. 608 
the Moon reproaches the Athenians for the confusion into which they 
had suffered the dates of their fasts and festivals to fall. Now the 
tables are turned, and the fault is charged on the Sun and Moon. The 
argument here is amusing, but not quite logical. The BapBapor (notably 
the Persians Hdt. r. 131) sacrifice only to the Sun and Moon: the 
Greeks sacrifice to the gods of heaven. If the Greeks are annihilated 
(1. 412), the gods will lose their offerings ; but the Sun and Moon will not 
be the gainers. We should have rather to think of the Greeks subjugated 
to the Persians, and compelled to adopt their rites and ceremonies. 

1. 409. tva 84 th roGTo Sparov; ‘to what end are they doing this ?’ ; 
lit. ‘in order that what (may happen, suppl. yévnra) are they doing 
this?’ So tva 8) ri rhy yyy mpooéOnkev ; Nub. 1192; iva ri radra 
Aéyers ; Plat. Apol. 263 or simply iva té; Eccl. 719; iva 3) rh; 
ibid. 791. 

1. 412, fas, the reading of R., accepted by the Schol., is rightly 
retained. Dind. follows Brunck in adopting das, the reading of B. 
But the Sun and Moon would hardly be directly compassing the destruc- 
tion of the gods ! 
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1. 414. tadv’ dpa, ‘that then is the reason why long since they have 
been filching from the tale of days, and nibbling away from their full 
round by trickery (or “tricky driving ”).’ There is uncertainty of choice 
between GpaprwAlas and dppatwAtas. If we retain épparwdAias, the 
reading of the MSS., we have the support of the Schol. who defends it 
on the authority of Herodian and Phrynichus. The reading épaprwAtas 
makes the metre more normal, and it is quoted in the Antiatticista 
(Bekk.), as found in the ‘ Peace’ of Aristophanes, and the ‘ Maricas’ of 
Eupolis. It is also possible that &ppatwAlas may have been inten- 
tionally used to suggest dpaptwAlas, but ‘the clipping of the full 
round’ seems exactly designed to describe a smart bit of driving— 
‘cutting the corners’—as in the unlucky attempt of Orestes in Soph: 
Electr. 720 Keivos 8 im’ adriv éoxatny orndny exov | éxpipnr’ det 
avpiyya .. . KapmrovTos immov AavOdver oTHAnY axpay | maicas (744). 
The original picture of this is in Hom. Il. 23. 322 foll. év vicon 5€é rox 
immos apiorepos éyxpiupontrw. Thus the Sun and Moon were trying to 
“cut it very fine,’ and to cover as little ground as possible. The Schol. 
sees a reference to éxAciers kal Tas GAAas Sioonpias Tas KaTa Tov TOAE HOV 
tov TleAotmovyno.akov yevomevas, as in Thuc. I. 23; 2.28; 4.52. But 
this is very doubtful, 

1, 416. Join EvAAaBe Fpiv tHvde, ‘join us in getting hold of her.’ 
EvaAdaBeiv is commonly used with the genitive, as inf. ]. 437, which has 
led Meineke to alter rhvde to tHvde, sc. cxowiwy. But cp. Aristoph. 
Frag. 516 Dind. 70 mpaypa rodr0 avAAaBely bricxopat. 

1. 418. Kat cot, not cat oo, as vulg.; the emphasis lies on the pro- 
noun. Hermes is to have a monopoly of all the perquisites of all the 
gods. Athena is to be robbed of her Panathenaea; Demeter of her 
Mysteries ; Zeus of his Dipolia (or Bovpévia, a midsummer feast 
observed in Attica and connected with the slaughter of oxen, cp. Nub. 
984); Aphrodite of her Adonia (another summer festival, in which the 
women lamented the death of Adonis, and planted tender herbs in pots, 
called ’Adé50s “A101, to symbolize the passing of the fresh life of the 
year. Cp. Lysist. 390; Thuc. 6. 30; Plat. Phaedr. 276 b). Even the 
title ddeftxdkw is to be transferred to Hermes from its regular owners, 
Apollo and Heracles. 

1. 425. TOV xpvaiSev, ‘how tender-hearted I always am to—gold- 
plate!’ This is a surprise for tv ixer@v, or some such expression. 
The ‘gold plate’ is the 56pov (sup.), described as gudAny, inf. 1. 431. 

1, 427. eiovdvres. This word gives trouble to those who maintain 
that the Chorus remained always in the épxjorpa, and that there was no 
stage in the time of Aristophanes. For it can hardly be denied that 
eiotévres, as it stands, describes the mounting of the Chorus from the 
épxnorpa to the oxnvy by a small (and moveable) ladder. This really 
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opens the hotly contested question, whether in the fifth century B.C. 
there was a stage at all on which the actors were raised above the 
Chorus. Leaving out the technical evidence from architectural remains, 
which really throw little light on that early period, it would seem that 
all evidence from existing plays, if fairly dealt with, favours the exis- 
tence of a stage, and tends to establish the fact that in several of the 
tragedies and comedies which have come down to us from that date, 
the Chorus or their leader did actually mount upon the stage and 
came into physical contact with the actors there. The following 
references (see Haigh, Attic Theatre, c. 3, § 9) should be examined : 
Aesch. P. V. 128, 279; Eum. 179 foll.; Suppl. 222-566; Soph. O. C. 
856; Eurip. Hel. 327-515, 1621, 1641; Orest. 132-206 ; Suppl. 8, 359; 
Aristoph. Acharn. 324, 732; Eq. 490; Av. 353. 

1. 430. tdAAa, sc. in every thing, except supervision and direction. 

1. 431. Umexe tiv piddny, ‘hold the bowl underneath,’ for Trygaeus 
to fill with wine. The giddn, like the Lat. patera, was a shallow bowl, 
or deep saucer. The word is used to point a ridiculous pun by its 
resemblance to gtaAodpev, as though he would say, ‘ that we may bowl 
along at our work’! All the MSS. give pradrotpev (gidAAw), a word 
only found here, and perhaps in Vesp. 1 348. Bentley, following 
Eustath, on Od. p. 1403, gives ’giadodpuev, which might be referred to 
the Homeric épdAropar (émddpevos, Il. 7. 15); cp. épidAtns=6 émnndav 
Schol. Others would compare it with é7-idAAw, as in érindey Ta5¢€ Epya, 
Hom. Od. 22. 49; or, in ¢mests, ént xetpas tadAev, Od. 9. 288. But 
idAAw does not carry an initial aspirate or digamma, but is rather a 
reduplication of the same root as in 7A-v-Oov, and not connected with 
G2Xopar (root saé). 

1. 436. “EAAnow dptat. The Schol. finds here an echo of the words 
of Melesippus, the Lacedaemonian envoy (B.C. 431), when the Athenians 
rejected his proffered terms: #5¢ % 1juépa Tois “EXAnat peyddov Kakav 
dpée (Thuc. 2. 12). 

1. 438. AaBetv mor’ dowiSa (Lysist. 52), « may never have to carry a 
shield,’ i.e. may not be obliged to serve as a heavy-armed soldier. So 
Soph. Aj. 1120 MEN. 6 rogdrns gorxey od TpiKpov ppovety .. . péy’ ay Te 
kopmdceas domid’ ei A4Bors. TEY. cay Pros dprécau oot -y dtruopevy, 

l. 440. okaAevovr’ dvOpakas, ‘poking the fire’; giving a picture of 
comfort by a warm hearth in a country house. 

1. 443. €€ TOV dAeKpavev. To ‘pick arrow-heads from one’s funny- 
bones’ seems to imply not only a particularly disagreeable process 
(Em@duvos 58 5 rém0s obtos Tots Tpwbetaw cis adrdv Schol.), but it also 
suggests flight in battle, as this part of the arm can hardly be reached 
from the front. *OAékpavov is equivalent to dAévns Kpaviov, correspond: 
ing to dyxdvos kepadrjv, Hom, Od. 14. 494. 
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1. 446. KAedvupos, The ‘trouble’ that Cleonymus ‘suffered in battle’ 
was cowardice, which induced him to throw away his shield. He was 
a favourite butt of Aristophanes for his bulky frame, Ach. 88; his 
perjury, Nub. 399; his gluttony, Av. 289; and, above all, his cowar- 
dice, Eq. 1372; Nub. 353; Vesp. 19. See inf. 1. 673 foll., and Av. 
1473 foll. j 

1. 449. KpiOds pévas. The Schol. says, dv7t rot pr) dAdita ad adtas 
Tas Kpidas. A passage in Vesp. 715 foll. seems to put «pidai on a lower 
level than otros or mvpés, but in inf, 1. 962 x«piOai is apparently an 
acceptable present to make to the audience. In Eq. 1100 Cleon offers 
Demos «pidds kal Biov Kad’ hpepay, but as he is dissatisfied with this 
‘Cleon advances to dAdita éoxevacpéva, which the Sausage-seller caps 
with the offe of paficxna: nat rotpoy émrév. These last words best 
explain kpi@ds pévas. The seller of spears and shields should come 
down to plain barley bread without any ‘relish’ to accompany it. 

1, 450. orpatnyetv BovAdpevos, The Schol. sees here an allusion to 
Alcibiades, comparing Thuc. 6. 12, 16. 

1, 451. avropodetv. The desertion of slaves to the enemy (cp. Nub. 
5; Eq. 21 foll., &c.) was a grave and constant danger throughout the 
war. Cp. Thue. 7. 27 dvdpanddav méov 7) S¥0 pupiddes nvTopoAnKecay. 

1. 453. ty wate, if. The cry in, whether etymologically connected 
with ?@c@a or not, is commonly (though not uniformly, Ach. 1206) 
associated with the name of the Healer, IIa1v, as in Vesp. 874; cp. 
inmawvicm, Eq. 408. Here matov suggests to Hermes the similarly 
sounding word tratew, ‘to strike,’ and the omen appears to him a bad 
one. ‘Hip, hip, hurrah,’ Trygaeus cries: ‘drop your hip (and thigh)’ 
interjects Hermes, ‘stick to hurrah only.’ With ddede in the sense of 
‘ withdraw,’ ‘ omit,’ cp. dpede Tas éyxéAcs, Lysist. 36. 

1. 456. ‘Eppa. Here Hermes takes precedence of the whole list. The 
“par, often joined with the Xdp:res, were especially ministers of Aphro- 
dite, cp. h. Hom. 6. 5,12. é60s, joined with Xapires in Av. 1320, 
was reckoned as a son of Aphrodite, cp. Aesch. Suppl. 1039. These 
powers are chosen here as representing all the brightness of life and 
love. 

1. 457. “Ape S¢ ph sc. i) A€ywpev. The word "EvvdAtos, not found 
in the Odyssey, is used in the Iliad either as a name for Ares (2. 651; 
13. 519; 18. 309); or as an epithet of that god (17. 211); and in an 
Attic inscription occurs the name of a priest of “Apys ‘Evvadios, The 
present passage, and Soph. Aj. 179, are noted by the Schol. as making 
two distinct personages. Certainly in later times "EvvddAvos was regarded 
as a son of “Apns and ’Evv&, or of Kpévos and ‘Péa. 

1. 458. irérewve 57) Tas, ‘come every one of you, put on the strain 
and bring her in with your cables.’ The special force of #76 in compo- 
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sition may be emphasized, if we suppose (see Introd. II. §§ 1, 2) that 
the rope passed over a pulley above the head of the workers, who thus 
‘pulled from below.’ In Soph. Aj. 262 d5vvas bmoreiver seems to mean 
‘brings them to their full stretch.’ In karaye there is probably, as Paley 
suggests, a nautical metaphor =‘ bring to shore,’ ‘ bring in,’ as véas 
karaxbeloas és tds "Apetas, Hdt. 8. 4; cp. Eq. 262 sarayayay ex 
Xeppovyaov. 

1. 465. ov’ dykvAAeo@’, ‘what conceit you show: you shall catch it, 
Boeotians !’ Schol. tov dyKov wepiBddrdrgcobe Kal draCoveveabe Kat bmepy- 
paveveobe, or, as an alternative interpretation, épeidecOe pév TH cXowlw 
mpoorrovovpevor EAxerv, ovxX EdAkere 5é. In dyxVAAopat (GyKos) we have 
the idea of contemptuous pride, which holds aloof from the joint effort 
(EvAAHWeoGe). The men were not all ‘pulling alike.’ The Boeotians 
had not the same interest in securing Peace as the Lacedaemonians had. 
They could remember with complacency their signal success in the 
battle at Delium (B.c. 424), ‘a fatal discouragement to the feeling of 
confidence and hope which had previously reigned at Athens’; whereas 
the Lacedaemonians were ready to accept almost any terms which 
should include the restoration of the Spartan hoplites, who had been 
taken captive in Sphacteria. The Boeotians did not care for a peace of 
which Sparta would reap the solid benefits; and so (Thuc. 5. 17) they 
joined the Megarians in refusing to vote on the question of peace with 
Athens. All that they would consent to was a treaty terminable by 
either party at ten days’ notice (Sexjpepor émomovdai, Thuc. 5. 32). 

1, 469. GAN dyetov, EvveheAkere kal oho. The Sehol. distinctly 
assigns this line to the Chorus, and notes that it is addressed to Hermes 
and Trygaeus. It would be impossible for Trygaeus to say that he is 
‘pulling and hanging on to the rope and throwing his whole weight 
upon it and doing his very best,’ unless he stands on a level with the 
Chorus, and is actually mixed up with them. (See Introd. II. § 1, ad fiz.) 
It will be remembered that the Chorus have requested Trygaeus to be 
their supervisor and director, undertaking to do all the rough work 
themselves (sup. ll. 429, 430). It is therefore startling to find them 
peremptorily ordering Trygaeus and Hermes to take their share in the 
manual labour, and to hear Trygaeus apologetically protesting that he 
is working as hard as possible. But this is not enough to induce us to 
follow Paley, and to assign GAN’ dyerovs, . . ope to Trygaeus, and 
ovKouv ... omovddtw ; to the Chorus. Besides a natural unwillingness 
to disturb the accepted arrangements of the persons here, it may be said 
with reason that this distribution introduces a new difficulty. For then 
whom are we to understand by o@®@? Paley would make the reference 
to a Boeotian and a Megarian who were shirking their work, 

1. 472. xwpet, ‘ advances,’ ‘is getting on’; as inf. ll. 509, 510. 
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1. 473. Lamachus is evidently in the way, sitting idle among the busy 
workers—his shield on his arm, a very picture of war in the eyes of 
those who are endeavouring to secure peace. It seems on the whole 
better to follow Cod. R., and to assign the lines to Trygaeus, and not 
to the Chorus, as vulg. Perhaps Trygaeus pretends to see Lamachus 
sitting at a distance among the spectators. The ‘ bugbear’ (poppévos) 
appears also in Ach. 582, as a surprise for Topydvos, the device on the 
shield of Lamachus. Though Lamachus is the type of the ‘man of war’ 
(inf. 1. 1293), be was really respected by Aristophanes, who classes 
him, after his death in Sicily, among the dya@oi, and speaks of him as 
Adpaxos ijpws (Ran. 1039). He was actually one of the signatories of 
the Peace of Nicias very shortly after the exhibition of this play 
(Thue. 5. 19). 

1. 475. Gpyeto.. The Argives remained neutral during the first ten 
years of the War, much to their own advantage. See Thuc. 5. 28 Of 
“Apycion Gpiora €oxov Trois maow, od gvvapdpevor Tod ’Arricod moAéuou, 
dpuporépos 5€ wGdAdAov évorovdo dvres exnapmwoduevor. They had greatly 
increased in wealth and power during this period and hoped that, as 
the combatants gradually wore each other out, they would regain their 
former supremacy in the Peloponnese (éAmicavres THs TeAotovyncov 
HynoecOat, ibid.). Argos was altogether opposed to the Peace of 
Nicias, and in the same year in which it was ratified she formed a 
league against Sparta, which was joined by the Corinthians, Mantineans, 
and Eleans (Thue. 5. 29 foll.). Pherecrates, quoted by the Schol., in 
his ‘ Deserters’ characterizes the Argives as a nation of ‘ trimmers,’ ovroe 
yap juiv oi Kans dmodovpevor | émapporepiCove’ éunodav Kxabjpevor. 
In ctAkov oSev. . dAA’ H we have a sort of oxymoron, ‘ever so long ago 
they have done nothing in the way of pulling except to flout the hard- 
workers,’ which is a grotesque way of saying ovdéy émolouvy dAX’ 7. We 
often find dAX’ 4 with this force as Ran. 1130 o¥S¢ mavta tadra y gor 
GA’ 7 Tpia. But sometimes add’, for dAAo, seems the more correct 
accentuation, as in Ran. 227 ovdtv yap éor’ GAN 7 Kod, though many 
edd. give ddd’ # even there; similarly Lysist. 427 obd& mo@y GAX 7 
Kkamndeiov oxom@v. This use of ddd’ 7 has arisen from a confusion of 
two phrases, (2) ovStv GAAO. . . GAAG and (0) obdev GAXo 7H. 

1. 477. Sx d0ev proPodopotvtes. This is equivalent to the éxxaprwad- 
pevor of Thuc. 5. 28; but the phrase isalegal one. Cp. Demosth. 739 
for an allusion to heavy penalties éav 71s 7) dixd0ev picOopoph 7... 
GAdXo Tt TOL Gv of vopor Gmaryopevouvcl. 

1. 479. €xovtat rod EVAov. Trygaeus is glad to see that the Lacedae- 
monians are ‘ pulling manfully.. Hermes acknowledges this, but he 
makes a reservation, explaining that only those are keen about the work 
dcou y avtav éxovrar rod EVAov. There are two lines of interpretation 
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proposed for this difficult passage, (1) that of the Schol., followed by 
Flor. Christ.; and (2) that of Paulmier, adopted by Brunck. The 
former (and, I think, the better) interpretation makes distinct reference 
to the Spartiate hoplites taken captive at Sphacteria, and now in 
custody at Athens awaiting the decision of their fate. They ‘are fixed 
in the pillory-collar,’ or, perhaps, ‘the stocks’; cp. djca & gvAw, 
Hat. 6. 75; Eq. 367; Nub. 592. So the Schol, da rods & SpaxTyplia 
rpiaxogtous Tovs dedepevors 1O EvAW Tis ToSoKaKys. These prisoners are 
indeed eager, and would gladly take part in the work, but ‘the 
armourer’ (who would see to the rivetting of the fetters) ‘ suffers them 
not,’ dre @5é5ev70 Kal TwepiéxeivTo adrois mé5ar. We might expect {vAov 
without the article in this connexion, but cp. ofoy ce djaw TO FAW, 
Eq. 367; again, the meaning necessarily assigned to €xovrat is an 
unusual one; for with the gen. it should rather signify ‘are holding 
tight to’ than ‘are held tight by.’ But Paley quotes well from Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 241 foll. 5épua Aapmpdv ... (the golden fleece) ... dpaxovros 
elxero AaBpotaray yevdwy, ‘was gripped in the dragon's savage jaws.” 
Mr. Green in his edn. prefers to follow the further words of the Schol. 
pddora 88 of ray SeSepévay fvyyevels évjyov kal éorrovdaCoy ws dv cipnyn 
yévnrat, translating ‘ those who are connected with the prison-pillory,’ 
sc. the kinsmen of the prisoners. But this view carries him on to an 
impossible rendering of 6 xaAxevs, viz. ‘those who oppose the peace’ 
(perhaps with special reference to some one opponent), ‘ the brazen-fetter 
forgers.” ‘The second interpretation would probably not have occurred 
to Paulmier if he had not placed the date of the exhibition of the 
play three years too late (Introd. I. § 1), when the release of the 
captives was no longer in question. He takes of €xovrat tod EvAou 
as ‘qni aratra ligones rastra et alia pacis et arationis instrumenta 
faciebant, et ideo pacem expetebant. At xaAkevs, cuius ars arma 
fabricabat, pacem impedire yolebat ne suum Incrum cessaret.’ But 
this would imply that all agricultural instruments are made entirely of 
wood, and all martial gear of metal only. 

1. 481. ot Meyapijs. In the summer of B.C. 432 Megara was 
excluded by a special decree from every market within Athenian 
jurisdiction. The Athenians, who still occupied the Megarian port of 
Nisaea with a garrison, had never forgiven Megara for revolting from 
them in B.C. 445; and the participation of the Megarians in the battle of 
Sybota had widened the breach. But other grievances against them 
had to be found. It was alleged that they had cultivated some land 
belonging to the Eleusinian deities; that they had occupied some 
debateable border-territory ; that they had harboured fugitive Athenian 
slaves, &c. The decree was passed; and Pericles, refusing to rescind 
it, fired thereby the train which led to the explosion of the Peloponnesian 
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War, €uBardy omvOjpa puxpdy Meyapikod ynpioparos, inf. 1.609. The 
story told in Ach. 515 foll., representing the abduction by certain 
Megarian youths of ’Aomacias mépva dvo as the prime cause of the 
passing of the decree, 7d Sia ras Aauaotpias YAgiopa, Ach. 537, is, no 
doubt, only ez trovato. But the description of the joy of the 
Megarian at finding the Athenian market re-opened to him (Ach. 729) ; 
the pitiful and famished condition of his countrymen (ib. 751), and the 
complaints about the loss of their valuable garlic by the repeated 
Athenian éofodai, are probably nearer the truth. 

1. 482. yAtoxpétata capKdfovtres. The Megarians in their bitterness 
against Athens are taking no honest part in the work, but are ‘ tugging 
away like a pack of curs with grinning chops savagely bared in their 
ravenous hunger.’ The Megarians, with the Corinthians, Boeotians, and 
Eleans, refused to vote for the Peace of Nicias (Thuc. 5. 17), as it left 
the Athenians in possession of Nisaea. 

1. 485. dvrAnmréov, ‘we must catch hold.’ So dvriAaBéoba in 
Thesm., 242. 

1. 491. ovKouv Sewov kdtoTov, tpav. The MSS. give ovsovy dervdv 
followed by a lacuna. The Schol. on the passage says od Savoy Kat 
aromov, on the strength of which I have printed the text as here given. 

1. 497. ot kitr@vres, ‘who have a longing for.’ s77ay is especially 
used to describe the longings and fancies of pregnant women, as in 
Vesp. 349, where it is used with a verb instead of with an object. 
Schol. dd tay yuvairey Tadv ev émbvpla yevopever eopatwy Tay pera 
70 ovddaBelv (i.e. post conceptum). 

1. 498. om’, is indicative, not imperative. 

1. 500. otk és Kopakas éppyoete; ‘away with you to perdition!’ 
The goddess has an unpleasant reminiscence of the Megarians, because 
they were the first who had smeared her with their garlic; which is 
a roundabout way of saying that one great obstacle to peace, the quarrel 
with Athens, arose from the closing of the market to them and the loss 
of their garlic (Ach. 761, 813; cp. ibid. 526 Meyapis ddvyas mepvary- 
yapévo.). For a similar jest on the repulsive nature of garlic cp. 
Hor. Epod. 3. “ 

1. 503. kal rots “A@nvatovor, ‘and I bid you the Athenians drop 
your hold from the point at which you are now hauling; for you do 
nothing else but serve in the law courts. 8.umdfere is introduced as 
a sort of surprise for kwAvere, or some such word. But dud ¢ew covers 
a wide field, and does not so much refer to the ‘litigiousness’ of the 
Athenians as to the system of ovxogpayria, and to the harsh judgments 
passed on citizens and allies in the law-courts, which were completely 
under the influence of the demagogues. The whole plot of the ‘ Wasps’ 
is an enlarged commentary on these words. 
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1. 504. mpds tiv OdAarrav, ‘shift back a bit in the direction of the 
sea.’ This is made to sound like a stage direction, as if it were an 
order to the Athenians to change slightly their position and the direction 
of their pulling. But the application is much wider; for it is an echo 
of the famous maxim of Themistocles dv@exréa THs Pardons (Thue. I. 
93). Athens was distinctly a naval power, and her superiority consisted 
in her command of the sea—oi marépes pay ... THY apyny éxTHGavTO 
ovk GAAw TWh} TH TEprovoia Tod vavTiKOd icxvovres (Thuc. 6. 17). Any 
continental extension of her empire was to be deprecated ; and, indeed, 
such efforts had not met with much success. 

1. 508. yewpyot. Aristophanes, whose lost play of the Tewpyot seems 
to have been very much on the same lines as the ‘ Peace,’ looked upon 
the yeomen as the true patriots and the only honest friends of peace. 
Nor was he the only Athenian who held this view; cp. Eur. Orest. 
920 adroupyés, oinep kal pdvor o@(over yhv. The various parties who 
had been called together for the purpose of hauling up the goddess are 
gradually eliminated, till only the husbandmen remain. They form the 
Chorus proper, while the Megarians, &c., were probably tapaxopnynpata 
(see on sup. 1. 112). 

1. 511. totpyov ééAkovor. If the reading is right, these words must 
be equivalent in meaning to 76 épyoy Siampatrovra efédovtes. Dindorf 
would write éxmpdrrovor for é&éAkovor, but Herwerden’s éxreAodar is 
nearer to the MS. reading. 

1. 513. Spod ’orw 75n, ‘she’s quite close by this time.’ For épod 
in this sense cp. 6p@ TéAaway Evpudixny du0d, Soph. Ant. 1180; or used 
as a preposition veds dpod, ‘close to the ship,’ Soph. Phil. 1218. 

1, 516. 95y ‘oti todr éxeivo, ‘here’s the right thing at last’; so 
tovr’ éxeivo, Av. 354. Paley prints only a comma after éketvo, so 
as to connect the words closely with @ eta foll., ‘now for Yo-ho 
again !’” 

1. 520. Here a large figure of the goddess Peace is raised above the 
level of the stage, accompanied by two girls (capa mpdcwma), gaily 
dressed in the costume of ératpa. Although they play a not unim- 
portant part in later scenes, it is probable that their immediate use 
was to steady the image as it rose through the dvamlecpa, or ‘trap,’ 
as we call it in the modern theatre. ‘ Peace’ when raised erect seems 
to have been tall enough to bring her ear so close to Hermes, as he 
stands on the low landing (see Introd. IT. § 2), that he could carry on a 
whispered conversation with her (inf, Il. 666-705). This novel device of 
Aristophanes was ridiculed by his contemporaries: see Schol. on Plat. 
Apol. 19 c kwpwdetrar bri Kal rd THs Eiphyns KoAocorkdv éfjpev yadpa: 
Evmodus AvroAvaw, WAdrwv Nixas. 

1, 521. Pipa puptdpopov, ‘a ten-thousand-gallon phrase’ is a very 
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suitable hyperbole in the mouth of Trygaeus the vintager. Cp. rav 
Tpixowikwy én@v, Vesp. 481. 

1. 522. od ydp etxov otkofev. It is usual to translate this ‘non enim 
habeo domi,’ which hardly gives the right sense. It should rather be 
‘for I had not got one from home,’ meaning that he had not brought 
an appropriate phrase with him, never expecting such a splendid 
revelation. Cp. for etxov sup. 1.142; Vesp. 855 ¢yd yap «fxov tovad_ 
tous dpvotixous, Lysist. 1184 feviowmer dv év Taior Kioras eixopev. The 
past tense suggests the having got the thing ready before. The Schol. 
prefers to render oikoQev by dv7t rod ad’ éavtot, which may be simpler, 
‘I haven’t one of my own.’ Cp. Eur. Troad. 647 ; Suppl. 193. 

1. 523. "Omdpa, Oewpia. The first name may be rendered ‘ Summer- 
fruit,’ which will fit in well with inf. 1. 711. Perhaps ‘Festival’ or 
‘ High-holiday’ may do for the second, though the latter rendering 
leaves out an important side of the meaning of Oewpia. 

1. 525. otov 8é mvets, ‘how fresh your scent, how sweetly is it wafted 
over my heart!’ With this use of the preposition cp. ard taiy népav 
imvov 7 KaTaxetrar yAvKd, Vesp.73 ivmep . . . “Appodirn | inepov nya 
Kata Tov KbATev Kal TOV pnpov Katanvevon, Lysist. 552. It is the smell 
of the ‘piping times of peace and of perfume.’ For the combination 
of an abstract with a concrete noun dotpare(as Kat pupov cp. inf. 
1. 595 xiSpa nai owrnpia, Nub. 1007 pidaxos dCwy Kal ampaypyoovvns. 
The construction with 8¢ew is (1) personal, (2) impersonal. So (1) 
Bipons d¢av, Eq. 892, with or without such a qualification as KAKLOTOY, 
Hdd &c.; and (2) Plut. 1020 oer 45d ris xpéas, ‘ there is a sweet smell 
from the skin.’ In this latter use a double genitive may be found as 
Vesp. 1058 ipariov d(noe Setidrnros, ‘ there will come a scent of 
cleverness from your clothes.’ So here pav otv Spotov kal yvAtou 
otpatiwtikod ; lit. ‘does then a similar smell come from a military 
knapsack too?’ This is continued in 70d peyv yap oe, also with the 
double genitive, ‘for from it (sc. the knapsack) comes a scent of sour 
onion-hiccough (Eq. 600; Ach. 1099), but from her (ravrns) a scent 
of summer-fruit, hospitality, &c.’ 

1. 528. wAékos, ‘ wicker-work.’ The yuAcos was a long narrow basket, 
or ‘holster,’ so giving point to the epithet yuAcadxeves, inf. 1. 789. The 
whole line is from the Telephus of Euripides, except that mAékos is 
humorously substituted for the original TEKOS. 

1. 529. Kpoppvokupeypias. As the latter half of the compound 
belongs to épevyev, épvyydvew, eructare, Dobree proposes to read 
éfepvypias, against the reading of the MSS., which we must accept as 
a sort of metathesis like dmepetoos and dmeipéaros. 

1. 531. tpayedav. This is needlessly altered by Brunck and others 
to tpuyvdav. The ‘ tragedians’ supplied the most popular agd 
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delightful part of the Dionysia. The sweet choral odes of Sophocles, 
‘the Attic honeybee,’ are appropriately alluded to as pleasing accom- 
paniments to the ‘ piping times of peace.’ But Hermes feels that it is 
an insult to the goddess to suppose that she could take pleasure in ‘ the 
versicles of Euripides’ (Ach. 398; Ran. 942); because Euripides was 
‘a composer of forensic phrases.’ This alludes to the discussion of 
disputed points, the elaborate array of arguments and cross-examination, 
the legal quibbles and rhetorical display, which were characteristic 
of the Euripidean drama. See Paley (Eurip. vol. 2. preface), who 
shows that Euripides (especially in his later plays) uses a large 
number of ‘rhetorical terms, that is, of words more suited to prose 
composition, to the speeches and arguments of orators and pleaders, 
in a word, to the assembly of the people and the law-courts, than to the 
Attic stage’ . . . ‘Euripides had a habit of assimilating the speeches 
of his characters to the oratory of the dema and the pleadings of the 
law-courts because he was a poet of everyday life, and hé took advan- 
tage of the people’s fondness for these political exhibitions to introduce 
a similar element into the composition of his tragedies.’ This he 
illustrates often, even to the extent of closely balancing, by speeches 
containing exactly the same number of verses, the pleas and counter- 
pleas of his disputants. It is just this point which makes Quintilian 
Mnstit. 10. 1. 67) recognize the advantage of the study of Euripides for 
those who are training for the bar: ‘illud quidem nemo non fateatur 
necesse est iis qui se ad agendum comparant longe utilioren: Euripi- 
dem fore. namque is et sermone . . . magis accedit oratorio generi, et 
sententiis densus est . . . et dicendo ac respondendo cuilibet eorum qui 
fuerunt in foro diserti comparandus.’ The introduction of «xA@v 
between the choral odes of Sophocles and the ‘ versicles’ of Euripides. 
is intentionally absurd. ‘The reference is, probably, not to the song of 
the thrush, but to its delicate flavour as food; so érra? kixAar, Pherecr. 
2. 316; xpéa 7’ dpvidea Kixndav, Nub. 339. 

1. 532. KkAavodpa is the form of crasis for xAavoe dpa preferred by 
Dind., Cod. R. gives xAavo’ apa. 

1. 535. Kitrod. ~The ‘ivy’ is connected with Dionysus, as also the 
“wine-strainer.’ The genitives are still in construction with éfe sup. 
1. 529. 

1. 436. KoAmov. Various substitutes for this word have been con- 
jectured, as x7Vmov, kwpov, dyAov. But there is no necessity for any 
change. The picture seems to be of the women of the household 
‘racing one another to the farm’ (Schol. eis imvov,*to the kitchen ie 
and, in the full assurance of peace, carrying their fruit or other food in 
the bosom of their dress. But see note on sup. 1. 525, which suggests 
another interpretation. There is now such superabundance in the house 
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that even the SovAa are not stinted in their drink ; and the ‘ wine-cup’ 
is ‘inverted,’ because it has been drained to the dregs. For a similarly 
grotesque list of incongruous scents see Nub. 50 foll. 

1. 539. at modes. Hermes pretends to see in this assemblage of 
févor and moAtra: combined a sort of representative picture of a reconciled 
Hellas. They have forgotten all the sad past, and are able to rejoice 
“one and all,’ in spite of the terrible black-eyes they have received, and 
the cupping-glasses still adhering to them. The «vada (cp. Lysist. 

444) were commonly made of brass, but gourds cut in half were used 
for the same purpose : cp. ‘ ventosa cucurbita,’ Juv. 14.58. The interior 
was heated with burning rags or boiling water, and the partial vacuum 
which was formed as the vessel cooled drew to the surface any local 
congestion of blood ; so reducing the ‘nigram tumidis livoribus offam,’ 
Juv. 16, 11. 

1. 542. kud0ous is rightly read by Cobet for the vulg. «vddos, as 
presenting the usual construction, although no actual instance is found 
of this usage with mpooxeio@a, Cp. Eur. Suppl. 716 émueipevov Kapa 
xuvéas, Lucian Philops. 22 uv)... avril ris Kdpns Tods Spaxovras 
Boorpuxndov mepréxecto. The Lat. constr. is similar, as, ‘suspensi loculos 
tabulamque,’ Hor. S. 1. 6. 74. 

1. 546. tiANov@’ éavrov. The crestmaker ‘tears his hair’ at the 
thought of the ruin that must come on the armourers’ trade when 
men begin to ‘ beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks.’ Correspondingly, the makers of agricultural implements 
take courage, and the maker of mattocks ‘snorts rudely’ (Vesp. 618 ; 
Plut. 618) at the sword-cutler. 

1. 549. éoxipddroey, ‘poked fun at” This refers to a vulgar gesture 
made with the middle finger, the ‘infamis digitus’ of Persius 2. 33. 
So ‘medium ostendere unguem,’ Juv. 10. 53. 

1. 551. Tovs yewpyovs dmévat, For this use of the infin. in proclama- 
tions cp. Tods @pGxas amévat, Ach. 172. The yewpyoi form the Chorus 
proper, who here move off in procession. Join dmevat with eis dypév. 

1. 554. oampas. ‘This is a startling epithet to apply to Peace. It is 
generally used by Aristoph. to describe an old hag (Lysist. 378 &c.) 
or a withered old man (inf. 1. 698): it is also used of muddy wine-lees 
(Plut. 1086) ; of putrid hides (Vesp. 38) ; of rancid salt-fish (Ach. 1101). 
In Plut. 323 it is coupled with dpxatov, denoting something old- 
fashioned and out of date; as indeed “Good old Peace’ must have 
appeared to the Athenians. It evidently did not zecessarzly imply decay 
or rottenness, as gampias is a name for old ‘mellow’ wine. So Phot, 
s. V. oampdv * ov TO poxOnpoy Kat TO paddor, GAA TO Tadady * Evroaus. 
Such ‘mellowness’ may here be attributed to Peace, which had been so 
long stowed away: cp. TpuBAiov eiphyns, Ach. 278. 
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1, 559. moAAootS xpdvm. The ordinary force of ToAAoaTOs is ‘ one 
of many’; so it is commonly used in the sense of ‘slight,’ ‘ trivial,’ as 
ai modAootal Hdovai, Plat. Phil. 44e; moAdAcoTov pépos, ‘the smallest 
part,’ Dem. 117. The meaning of toAAoor@ xpdvm might therefore be 
‘fora moment’; but the phrase used by Cratinus roAAoor@ érec must 
imply ‘in the last year of many,’ i.e. ‘after many years’: so most com- 
mentators take the analogous phrase here, and in Demosth. 761. 21 in 
the sense of ‘after a long time.’ But ‘for a moment’ makes quite as 
good sense. 

1. 561. tas Topyévas. With this expression for ‘shields,’ borrowed 
from the legend of the Medusa-head on the Aegis of Athena, cp. Ach. 
567, 574, &c.; Lysist. 560. 

1. 562. Avrapyrotpev, like dod:rapye’s, Nub. 1253, seems to be 
something like a ‘slang’ word. We might render it ‘ skedaddle.’ 

1. 563. eis dypév. If the reading is right it must mean ‘ for use in 
the country,’ ‘to take to our farms.’ Cp. inf. 1. 1202. But the phrase 
is suspicious, coming so soon after the same words in sup. ll. 552, 555. 
Perhaps the eis imvéy of the Schol. on sup. 1. 536 (see note) belongs to 
this passage. Herwerden would punctuate and write the line €uToAn- 
gavrés Tt xXpnotdy, ov campov Tapix.ov, which is not a violent change 
palaeographically, but it emphasizes the difficulty of giving a gracious 
interpretation to elphyns oampas, sup. 1. 554. 

1. 564. 76 otidos. The ‘serried ranks’ of the farmers seem to the 
eye of Hermes as ‘close as a cake’ and as ‘smart as a dinner party’: 
for mukvov seems to attach itself closely to pafa, and yopyév to tavSat- 
cia. But the odd combination is intended for a joke. 

1. 566. } yap odipa, ‘ Yes, i’ faith, for the mallet is brilliantly fur- 
bished, after all.’ For jv dpa see on sup. 1. 22. The clod-breakers 
and the forks have not grown dull with rust, as one might fear: like 
soldiers’ accoutrements they flash in the sunlight. The Schol. interprets 
Opivaxes as ‘ winnowing shovels,’ but it is far better to render the word 
by ‘forks’ (rpiavac), for lifting the soil, so that the ‘ interspace between 
the rows would turn out finely from their use.’ Cp. for this use of 
dmadAdgteev Aeschin. Ctes. 158 otre yap drs obr’ dvip idubtns oddels 
mwToTe Kadas dmprAage, Hat. 8. 68 ampAXAagay otrw ws Keivous empere. 

l. 569. katrés. Trygaeus has other work in hand, so that he cannot 
follow the farmers; but ‘he too’ would like to go with them if he 
could, 

1. 570. Sid xpévov, ‘after (a long) time.’ Cp. inf, 1. 710; Vesp. 
1252, 

1.574. wadactwv. These are ‘ pressed figs’; rd ovyxexoupéva odxa, 
Hesych. 

1. 577. lowds, ‘violet-bed,’ like fodand, xpivwvid. These flowers loved 
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a moist soil. Cp. Verg. Georg. 4. 32 ‘irriguumque bibant violaria 
fontem.’ 

1. 584. o@ 160, ‘by longing for thee.’ So ods 740s, Hom. Od. 11. 
202; THUD 160w KaTépOrro, Soph. O. R. 969. It is impossible, except 
by arbitrary conjecture, to bring the three choral systems, viz. ll. 346- 
360; 385-399; and 582-600, into exact metrical harmony: the text 
in this edition is nearly that of Bergk. Speaking generally, the long 
lines in the system are trochaic; or beginning in trochaic they end 
in cretic rhythm, ‘The short lines consist of paeonics, which easily 
pass into cretics (-u-), by the coalescence of two short syllables into 
one long. 

1. 586. dveprrvcat, ‘to stroll back.’ Cp. Od. 1. 193. 

1. 593. mptv wor’ éml ood, ‘once upon a time in your days’: when 
they enjoyed ‘everything that was sweet and cheap and delightful’; the 
‘dapes inemptas’ of Hor. Epod. 2. 48. 

1. 595. For the grotesque grouping of ‘ barley-groats’ and ‘ salvation ’ 
see on sup. 1.525. One Schol. interprets xt8pa by épennTa &x KpiOjs véas 
yevopeva, Cp. Eq. 806. 

1. 596. o€ to be taken with mpooyeAdoerat, For the accus. cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 253 dcp? Bpoteiwy aipatov pe mpooyedg, Eur. Med. 1162 dpuxov 
cin mpooyeA@oa owpatos. But it is also possible to take o€ as accus. 
after NaBévra, ‘when they have got hold of thee.’ 

1. 603. & coddraror yewpyot. This is the uniform reading of the 
MSS. But the Schol. adds mpds tadra Kal Kparivos év urivp mreTroinicev" 
& Aumepvhres wodirar, Tapa di fuviere, Lore d3& mpds 7d ’ApxiAdxou" @ 
AumepvApres ToACrat, Taua 52 Evviere Phyata. So Diod. Sic. 12. 40, with 
reference to the present passage, wéyynrar de rovTwy Kal “Apiatopavys 6 
Ths dpxaias kwpwdias months’ & Armepyijres moAirat, Tapa Tis EvVLETO. 
Dindorf considers this to be a lapse of memory on the part of Diodorus, 
who slips unconsciously into the line of Archilochus which Cratinus had 
transferred to his play. 

1. 605 foll. For a discussion of the date of the disaster (mpatas 
«aks) of Pheidias, the connexion of Pericles with it, its bearing on the 
Megarian Interdict, and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, see 
Introd. IV. 

1. 605. Aptev drys. This conjecture of Seidler for the unmetrical and 
unintelligible ai7js jpéev of the MSS. is pretty generally adopted. The 
crime of Pheidias was the mpérapxos dry, Aesch. Ag. 1192: Cp. Hpte 
mnpovfs, Eur. Med. 1372. Madvig proposed #pé’ dirijs, sc. ‘began the 
strife,’ diirfs cal rodépovo, Hom. Il. 14. 37, &c- These two out of many 
conjectures are alone worth recording. 

1. 607. tév avroSdt tpdmov. This ‘tooth and nail’ temper refers 
particularly to the malignancy of the Siacral, who ovdty BA€movew 
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GdAo mAjv Ypw Saxeiv, Ach. 376. Cp. Lysist. 687 yuvaxv abroda¢ 
wpyloperov. 

1. 611. tous r’ éket. The ‘lacrimosus fumus ’ (Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 80) was 
not confined to Athens, but spread to ‘ outlying people’ as well; ‘those 
far and near.’ 

1. 612. dkovo’ is the reading of R. and V. The edd. generally give 
jxovo’, which makes it necessary to write xodxér’ in 1. 614. In the 
former case we must render ‘when the vine crackled [in the flames] 
sore against its will . . . there was no one to stop it.’ In the latter : 
‘the very moment the vine heard the news it crackled aloud . . . and 
there was no one,’ &c. Other conjectures are xo00" (7xéw) and apdeio’. 
Cp. Ran. 859 od 8’ ebOds Homep mpivos éumpynadels Boas. 

1. 613. kai midos, ‘and wine-jar getting a knock lashed out spitefully 
at another jar.’ These are quaint pictures of the great disturbance 
caused by the Lacedaemonian raids—trees were fired and cut down, 
homesteads demolished, wine-stores broken into. In inf. 1. 700 foll. the 
death of Cratinus is described as really caused by one of these raids. It 
killed him to see the waste of good liquor in consequence of such whole- 
sale breakage. 

1. 616. mpooykot. There is a play on the different shades of meaning 
in mpoonkew. Trygaeus had never had any idea that Pheidias was in 
any way ‘connected’ with Peace. But now both he and the Chorus 
understand that they were really related: ‘and that’s the reason,’ say 
they, ‘that she was so pretty’; Pheidias having the special gift of making 
lovely statues. It is not impossible that in the words woAAé& y Tpas 
AavOdver, ‘there are many, many things we are ignorant of,’ some allu- 
sion is intended to the misleading stories which were current about the 
subordinate circumstances which led up to the War. 

1.619. ai modes. The subject states are represented as taking ad- 
vantage of the internal quarrels among different parties in Athens, who 
were snarling at one another like angry dogs that show their teeth. So 
oeonpws in Vesp. gor. 

1 621. poBovpevat. This points to the fear of some possible action 
of Athens in the future, such as extra severity in calling up arrears of 
tribute, or an increase in the actual impost. 

1 623. aloxpoxepSets. The same epithet is used as characteristic of 
the Lacedaemonians in the Andromache of Eurip. (445 foll.), which 
was produced just about this time. Their “treachery to foreigners’ 
refers especially to their practice of fevndagia (see Ay. 1012; Thue, 1, 
144); but it is broad enough to include their general untrustworthiness 
towards foreign states. So Androm. 448 édccrad Koddtv byes dAAG Tay 
mépie | ppovodvres adixws edtuxerr dv’ “EAAGSa. Cp. Hat. 1. 18y. 

1. 624. tHVd’, sc. Eiphyny. By avaptracay Aristoph, seems to mean 
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that they ‘caught up’ the idea of war as hastily as they had ‘ flung aside’ 
Peace, to their great discredit ; as they themselves afterwards confessed, 
év yap TO mporépw Tmoréum opérepoy TO mapavopnpa paddov yevecOar, 
Thuce.7.18. We may consider dvfipmacay in this connexion as modelled 
on the ordinary phrase dvaipew méAepov with the additional sense of haste 
and heedlessness. But it is simpler to compare it with the picturesque 
expression dvapra(ev 7a S7Aa, Xen. Anab. 7. I. 15. 

1. 625. taxetvwv ye képSy. It was the Spartan chiefs (rovs peytorous 
sup. 1. 622) who reaped all the benefit from the war, while all the 
trouble and cost fell on the yewpyot. For while the Lacedaemonian 
troops were ravaging Attica, the Athenian triremes would swoop down 
on the villages and towns of the Peloponnesian seaboard ‘by way of 
reprisal’ (Thuc. 1. 143), and ‘eat up the figs of the innocent (od8év 
airtev) farmers.’ Join dv with katqo Pov in the frequentative sense, as 
sup. l. 70. 

1. 628. év Biky pév ody, ‘nay, it was done in righ/eows anger,’ not in 
mere revenge ; ‘since these Lacedaemonians felled that dark-fruited fig- 
tree of mine, which I had planted and reared’; an expression of tender- 
ness such as a father might use of his children (Vesp. 1133 ; Soph. O. R. 
827). The Kopavews is a sort of fig which takes a lustrous black when 
it is ripe, like the raven’s («dpag) ‘ jetty wing.’ For the passionate anger 
felt by the farmers of Attica at the destruction of their fruit trees see 
Acharn. 183, 512. 

1. 631. kupéAny, ‘bin.’ The Schol. says ov pdvoy 5& mAexTal joay 
af kupédra, GddAd Kal Kkepapéat, so they might easily be ‘smashed’ by 
a stone. 

1: 632. Kdv0d8’, sc. ‘into the city.’ This emendation of Dobree for 
the «@ra 8’ of the MSS. and edd. seems almost necessitated to give 
a definite point to Evv#AOev. How, at the direction of Pericles, the 
country folk ‘flocked’ into the city, and how they suffered from the 
crowding there may be seen in Eq. 792; Thuc. 2.17, 52. 

1. 633. ¢udvOavev. The reading of the best MSS., though a few give 
éAdvOavev, and the Schol. quotes it as an alternative reading. ‘ They 
did not gather that they were being sold just in the same way’ as the 
Lacedaemonian villagers had been sold by their leaders. With medAov- 
pevos cp. Ach. 374 and Dinarch. 1. gt «i 8 émrpépere Tots pnTopor TwAEty 
ipas. It is difficult to see the construction of mwAotpevos if éAdvOavey 
be read. } 

1. 635. €BAemev. These poor farmers ‘robbed of their grapestones 
and fond of their figs kept their eyes fixed on the orators’; in hope of 
getting some compensation, OT hearing something about a cessation 
of the war. But these demagogues, ‘ knowing well the poverty and 
distress of the working class,’ scouted the idea of peace, hoping. to 
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make money by squeezing the wealthy allies, and laying information 
against them. The definition of wévys as distinguished from mrwyés is 
given in Plut. 552 mrwxod pev ydp Bios, dv ad A€yes, Cav éorw pydev 
€xovra: | Tod 5é mévnros Cay peddpevov Kal Tots Epyous mpocéxovta, | mepe- 
ylyvecOa 8 air pndév, ph pévror pnd? emdelrev. 

1. 637. Stxpots. This epithet keeps up the idea of agriculture. In 
kexpdypaovv there is special allusion to the noisy brawling of Cleon, 
apna, Kexpdxtns, KukdoBépov daviy exwr, Eq. 137; and the word is 
added to duxpots as a sort of surprise for évAos : ‘they tossed the god- 
dess out with two-pronged—shouts.’ With the form Kekpdypaotv cp. 
kekpaxtns sup., and xexpayyds, Eur. I. A. 1357. 

1, 638. gavetoay aithy. Peace had voluntarily (avrHv) given a 
glimpse of herself, when the Lacedaemonians sent an embassy to make 
terms after the Athenian success at Pylos. See inf. 1.665, and cp. Thuc. 
4. 41 Aaxedaipdrioc — xaimep od Bovddpevar evbnAor efvar Tots *AOnvaioss, 
émpecBevovto map’ aitods Kal émepdvto thy Te TIAoy Kal rods avdpas 
KopiCecOa. of d& pecCovey Te @peyovTo Kat ToAAaKIS poiTwYTwY adTods 
amparous améneptor. 

1. 639. Eoetov . . . dv, ‘they kept worrying’; asa dog ‘ worries’ a rat. 
Cp. Eq. 840. For dv so used cp. sup. 1. 625; inf. ll. 641, 643. For Tmaxets 
in the sense of ‘substantial,’ ‘wealthy, used in a similar connexion, 
cp. Vesp. 288. 

1. 640. mpooriBévres, ‘laying the charge on [any one of] them’ (cp. 
T@ Oe@ mpooridns tiv airiav, Eur. Jon 1525) ‘that he favours the cause 
of Brasidas.’ For dpovot, the reading of the best MSS., being the 
optat. of reported speech, some edd. give ppove? as a direct quotation. 
Cp. 7a rod Shyou ppove?, Eq. 1216, and the same use of gpovety frequently 
in Hdt. and Thuc. Such an accusation against a rich man set all the 
panic-stricken citizens ‘tearing him like so many curs.’ 

1. 642, Ka@ypévn may best be rendered by ‘crouching.’ Cp. Soph. 
Trach. 24 éy@ ydp funy éxmemAnypévn ~bBw, Hdt. 1. 46 Kpotoos én} S00 
érea ev mévOci peyddw KaTHoTO. 

1, 643. StaBadov. There is an intentional play here between S:aBda- 
Aew ‘to slander’ and mpoBddAdAev ‘to chuck food, as to a dog’; as in 
Vesp. 916, Nub. 489, ‘ Any calumny one might throw to her she greedily 
swallowed.’ 

1. 644. ot 5€. The sense seems to be that the Eévoe (here a con- 
vertible term with ovupaxor, sup. 1. 639) realizing what was the meaning 
of the blows from which they were suffering—that they were not a 
punishment for disloyalty but a broad hint from the demagogues to 
come down with a bribe—crammed the mouths of the men who were 
so maltreating them with gold coins, so as to make those fellows rich, 
while you never noticed that Hellas was desolated. But this is not 
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quite satisfactory, for 6pvres should mean the seeing of something done 
to another rather than the realizing of something done to oneself. It 
might be better to represent the farmers as taking warning from the 
persecution of the £évou (cvppayxor), and currying favour with the dema- 
gogues by bribes. With xpvoie eBuivouv cp. Plut. 379 7d ord’ em- 
Bioas képpacw ta&v pntdépwy, where there is probably an allusion to the 
custom of carrying small change in the mouth. See Vesp. 609, 790 ; 
Av. 503; Eccl. 817. 

1. 650. éketvos avqp, ‘yonder man,’ sc. in another world. Cleon and 
Brasidas both fell in the battle of Amphipolis in the year 422 Tov Oépous 
TeAevt@vTos, the date of the representation of the Peace being the spring 
of 421, so that Cleon had now been dead about eight months. Try- 
gaeus pretends to check Hermes, reminding him that he as vexpomopmes 
was now responsible for Cleon and for all his misdeeds committed in the 
upper world. Cp. sup. ll. 270, 320. 

1.657. motva. The ‘lady’ is of course the statue of Peace. 

1. 660. dAA4, ‘at any rate.’ Cp, Ach. 191 ot 8 GdAd ra08t Tas Sexe- 
Tes yeboa AaBuv. With pixpdv eit, ‘let her speak low,’ contrast 
A€éov péya, Vesp. 963. Of course all this is a stage-necessity. Hermes 
is standing on the raised landing, so that he is near the head of the 
colossal statue, and can appear to carry on a whispered conversation 
with it. 

1. 661. Tt voets atrotot, Where voeiy is used in the sense of having 
certain ‘feelings’ or ‘intentions’ towards any one there is generally 
a defining accusative, such as xaxév or éo@Adv. Here it is used without 
such addition: cp. Tyrépw 8° aya ppov®, Ach. 446. 

1. 662. proomoprakiotary, ‘ most buckler-loathing’: cp. povopayi- 
atatos, Vesp. 923, also dpopaylataros, pevakioratos, and similar Comic 
forms. T4pmaé is properly the ‘ handle’ of the shield. 

1. 663. etev, ‘good!’ Notice that the trochee eiév is admissible, be- 
cause of the pause that follows, as inf. ]. 1284; Aesch. Cho. 657. 

1. 664. tpets, sc. the spectators to whom Hermes repeats the goddess’s 
‘grounds of complaint.’ : 

1. 665. €A0odca attopdty. She represents herself as having come 
forward spontaneously after the Athenian successes in Pylos, only to be 
thrice rejected. With tpis we may compare the words of Thue. (4. 41 
quoted on sup. 1. 638) of the Lacedaemonian envoys ToAAGKis poLT@VTwY. 
What she brought in her box (kiornv) we can imagine from Ach. 186 
foll., where the ovovdai are samples of wine. Here the «ior7n is like the 
dinner-box full of dainties enjoyed by Dicaeopolis, Ach, 1086 foll. Cp. 
also Eq. 1159 foll. 

1. 669. & vots, ‘all our thoughts were in the tanned-leather.’ Cp. 
Aesop. Fab. 72, of an astrologer tv vovv bAov eéxwv év Twpave. 
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The Schol. finds a parallel to év rots oxUreotv in the phrase oxvrq 
BAémew (Vesp. 643) ‘to have the fear of flogging before the eyes,’ and 
so ‘to be in terror.’ But it is simpler to adopt his alternative interpre- 
tation and to make oxvreow refer to ‘shields of hide,’ i.e. to war; no 
doubt with an allusion to the BupaomwAns Cleon, who had swayed the 
minds of the people in this direction. 

1. 673. KAcovupos. For the cowardice of this bulky Falstaff (Ach. 
88) cp. Eq. 1372; Nub. 353, 673 foll.; Vesp. 19; Av. 290, 1473-1481. 
His father would seem from the present passage to have been a brave 
man, so that Cleonymus might be regarded as a ‘changeling.” ‘He 
was not after all the son of that father to whom he says he belongs.’ 
For this arrangement of the noun and article (tod matpés) at the end of 
the sentence cp. sup. l. 138; inf. 1. 791. 

1. 678. dmoBoAwpatos is intended to suggest itoBoArpaios, ‘ suppositi- 
tious’; so bmoBaAAcoGar mardiov, Thesm. 340, 565. Cleonymus was, as 
Paley renders, ‘ deposititious’ of his arms: so he is called sifaoms in 
Nub. 353, and domédaro0Bays in Vesp. 592. 

1. 680. rod kparet AtBov, ‘is master of the stone-platform’; sc. the 
Aja in the Pnyx. Cp. Ach. 683; Eccl. 87. 

1. 681. “YmepBodos, a common butt of the comic poets, was a lamp- 
seller (ob« Ty Avxvwy, Nub. 1063; inf. 1. 690), born of low parentage 
and not of pure Athenian blood (therefore called Mapixa@s by Eupolis : 
cp. Nub. 553), but having risen to wealth by successful trading, In 
early life he seems to have been best known as an informer (Ach. 847). 
He was actually appointed Amphictyonic Hieromnemon (Nub. 623), 
and after Cleon’s death he rose to pre-eminence as a demagogue. He 
was however opposed by a strong party headed by Alcibiades, and 
was ostracized: too honourable a punishment for such a worthless man. 
Cp. Thuc. 8. 73 ‘YrépBodrdv twa tay *AOnvaiwv, pox Onpoy ay Opwrov, 
worpakiopévoy ov did Suvdpews wal dfispatos pdBov adAd ba wovnpiay Kat 
aigxvyny Tis éAEws dtoxTeivovet. The same point is put more bitterly 
by Plat. Com. sairo. rémpaye tay tpdray py aca, | abrod 5é nat ray 
oriypataw dvagia, | ob yap roovTwr otver’ dorpay’ nupedn. 

1. 684. émeypaiparo, ‘registered as patron’; a metaphor taken from 
the regulations about péroioe in Athens, ‘ Every pérouos was bound 
to choose for himself a burgess as mpoorérys to represent his interests. 
The respectability of the nérouros was generally estimated by the dignity 
of his mpooratns: the wérorwo therefore were careful to choose men of 
special eminence as patrons; and they in their turn obtained honour 
from being patrons of as many pérotror as possible.’ Gilbert, Antiqg. 
S.v. pETowKos, Cp. Ach. 1095 kal yap od peydrny émeypdou Tv Topyéva. 
See also Soph. O. R. 411 &o7’ od Kpéovtos mpoordrou yeypawopat. 

1, 687. weprebosato, We might render ‘made a shift with him 
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meanwhile.’ The word ‘yupyés means < lightly clad’; in the xurdév only 
without the iuariov. 

1. 691. epnAahSpev +a mpdypara, ‘we had to grope about our business.’ 

1. 693. tiva ; The MSS, reading ra ri ; seems to be simply impossible ; 
it may have found its way in from 70 7é; of inf. 1. 696. But 70 i; 
would hardly suit here as an echo of ota, and a preparation for taéptroAAa.. 
By xaréAurev he refers to the things which Peace ‘left behind,’ when 
she quitted Athens long ago. So xaradédAama, Lysist. 736. 

1. 697. Ztpwvidys is said by the Schol. to have been the first poet who 
wrote for pay, and thus to have introduced ojuxpodoyia into his art (see 
Pind. Isthm, 2. 1 foll.). It is however surprising to find Aristophanes 
taxing with a mercenary spirit the Sophocles whom he holds up as an 
ideal in the ‘Frogs’: and here the change is described as something 
marvellous @avpaorév). The Schol. says é« ris orparnyias Tis év Saup 
jpyupicato, but we have no means of examining the statement, nor of 
testing how far the poet’s avarice may have affected the later productions 
of his muse (yépwv dv). For wampés see note on sup. 1. 554. 

1. 699. émt firds. To put to sea on a ‘hurdle’ or piece of wicker- 
work, seems to have been a proverbial phrase for a reckless or impossible 
undertaking. The words KépSous éxatt belong to the language of 
tragedy. Ina fragment of the Oeneus of Eurip. the line occurs Képdous 
€xatt kal TO avyyeves vocel. 

1. yoo. Kpartvos, It is very difficult to establish the meaning of this 
passage. That Cratinus was addicted to drink; that he is spoken of by 
Aristophanes in the ‘ Knights’ (Il. 526 foll.) as once full of vigour and fire, 
but now old and worn out, and unkindly neglected bya public which had 
known him in his better days ; that in the year following the representation 
of the ‘ Knights’ he wrote a brilliant comedy called the ‘ Wine-flask’ 
(Mvtivn), which took the first prize when Aristophanes produced his 
‘Clouds ’—so far all seems simple. But the statement of Lucian (Macrob. 
25) that Cratinus lived to be 97 and that he composed his ‘ Wine-flask’ 
mpos T@ TéAet TOD Biov, and of the Schol. on Av. 521 that he survived the 
production of his play for many years, are irreconcilable with what we 
seem to read here. And what ‘incursion of the Adkeves’ is alluded to? 
Among various ingenious interpretations we may quote the suggestions ; 
(1) that dmeQavev, ‘lost his life,’ is merely a humorous way of saying 
that he lost his vitality and vigour as far back as the beginning of the 
war, when the Lacedaemonians made their first incursion into Attica 
and destroyed the vines, so that no more wine could be made, thus 
robbing Cratinus of his very life-blood (Bergk) ; or (2) the ‘invasion of 
the Lacedaemonians’ may be a saucy reference to the Ad«wves of the 
comic poet Plato, in which a noisy party of roysterers invaded the stage 
and smashed various jars of wine. This was too much for the sympathies 
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of Cratinus, who ‘fainted away and lay as dead’ (Cobet). If this is not 
too far-fetched, it adds greatly to the humour of the allusion, if we can 
suppose that Cratinus was still alive and well, and perhaps (as Rogers 
suggests) ‘sitting in the theatre, possibly a rival exhibitor at this very 
contest.’ 

1. 705. dpyodpecOd cov, ‘will let you go.’ So dgot réxvwy, Soph. 
O. R. 15213; pi ddieco Tod @eartHTov, Plat. Theaet. 146 b. 

1. 706. émt rovtots, ‘on these terms’; sc. that he shall never let Peace 
go again. Trygaeus is to take Summerfruit to wife, and to live in the 
country with her, and propagate grape-clusters. 

1. 710. Gp’ Gv BAaBivar. Trygaeus plays upon the meaning of 
*Orwpa, and asks Hermes if there was any fear that he would be injured 
‘if he made too free’ (xareAavyew, Eccl. 1082) ‘ with summer fruit, 
after such long abstention’ (td xpdovov, see on sup. 1. 570). Hermes 
takes the question with serious humour, and replies that he will not 
suffer for his indulgence, if he takes a dose of peppermint after it. 
BAnxeviav’ is the accus. of the adj. BAnxwvias from BAXwv, properly 
‘pennyroyal ’ (mentha pulegium), an approved stomachic. 

1. 714. fowép mor’ Fv. The right of sending out an ‘ embassage’ to 
represent Athens at festivals in foreign states belonged to the BovaA7. 
But since the war such deputations had practically been suspended. 
Here Trygaeus is represented as handing the damsel called Theoria to 
the members of the Senate who were sitting év 7 mpoedpia. 

1. 715. tis Oewplas, the gen. after pakapia, as ® paxapre THs TUN, 
Eq. 186 ; id yeASvar paxdpra Tod dépyaros, Vesp. 1292. 

1. 716. tpepv tprdv. This may refer, as the Schol. says, to a thanks- 
giving-banquet lasting over three days; or, more likely, a contrast is 
intended between the carnival with which the BouAevral would celebrate 
the event, and the stern military warming to the troops to prepare 
‘rations for three days’—a phrase only too familiar to Athenian ears. 
See on sup. 1. 312. 

1. 720. Trygaeus looks round for his beetle-steed, but it has dis- 
appeared ; and, like Pegasus in the Bellerophon of Euripides from which 
1. 722 is taken, has been impressed into the service of Zeus. This 
disappearance of the beetle was a piece of stage-convenience—the 
machinery which hoisted up the beetle and his rider at the beginning of 
the play having been wanted to haul Peace out of her cavern. See 
Introd. II. 

1. 726. rpSt map’ adriv riv Oedv. For a discussion of the means by 
which Trygaeus and the képar (sc. Opora and Theoria) were to descend 
close by the statue of Peace, see Introd. IT. 

1, 729. GAN’ iO. xalpwv. As the Schol. remarks, 4 mapéBaors avTn 
od TeAcla* Tod yap empphuatos kal avTempphuatos éorépnra. The lines 
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729-733, being four anapaestic tetrameters catalectic and one trochaic 
catalectic of uncertain metre (see note on 1. 733), Tepresent the 
Koppartoy : Nl. 734-764 the parabasis proper: ll. 765-774 the m?yos or 
Haxpov in anapaestic dimeters: Il. 775-796 the @d7: Il. 797-817 the 
dytwin. We should expect an émippyya consisting of sixteen trochaic 
tetrameters to follow the #57, and an dvremippnua of corresponding 
length to follow the dvrw5y. In Eq., Nub., and Av. the parabases are 
almost complete: the omissions in the present play are more or less 
compensated by the second mapaBaots, ll. 1124-1190. 

The Coryphaeus bids adieu to the protagonist who leaves the stage 
with the Képar, and does not reappear till 1. 819. He directs the Chorus 
to hand over to the attendants for safe-keeping the ‘implements’ 
(akevn) which have been used in the process of raising Peace from her 
cavern. He fears they may be stolen by dishonest folk who ‘ prowl’ 
(kumTdgew as in Nub. 509) about the stage to pick up ‘ unconsidered 
trifles.’. Then the Chorus face the audience and the Coryphaeus delivers 
the Parabasis. 

1. 731. oxyvas. For this use of the plur. it is usual to refer to Thesm. 
658, but oxnvai is used there in a different sense. The allusion may be to 
the practice of these thieves at various theatres in various places; or, 
perhaps, to the different parts of the stage-buildings, analogous to our 
‘property-rooms,’ where this systematic pilfering might be carried on. 

1. 733. tv €xopev 686v. The verse as it stands in the MSS. is un- 
metrical and very awkward. It is easy to alter the dca re vovs xe of the 
MSS. into 60a te votv éxet, which is good Greek and makes sense: ‘let 
us set forth to the spectators the purport of our story (cp. 650v Adyar 
Pind. Ol. 1. 178), and whatsoever has sound sense in it.’ So Ran. 696 
pova yap avira vody éxov7’ édpdcare, and cp. the adv. vouvexdvrws, 
Isocr. 83 d. But the metre is not so easily dealt with. Dindorf suggests 
that the line is borrowed from some absurd poet ; but there is no special 
point in it which would naturally catch the ear as a quotation ora parody. 
It is trochaic in its measure and this is irreconcilable with the words 
of the Schol. govt roivuy 76 pey Kopparioy otixwy dvamaioTiK@y TETpa- 
pétpwv katadnktTixay ¢’ (5); so that various attempts have been made to 
drag 1. 733 into an anapaestic system. The form proposed by Rogers is 
as good as any jv éxopev dddv Adyor (R. B.) etmwpev xatrdaa vovs adrds 
éxes ye, which he would render, ‘let us tell our story in the regular way 
we have, and anything else that our own wits keep in store.’ 

1, 734. paBSotxous. These ‘beadles,’ armed with wands (64850), 
kept order in the theatre, and generally at all public dy@ves. So in 
Thuc. 5. 50 Lichas the Lacedaemonian is beaten by the faBdovxo for 
misbehaviour at the Olympian games: cp. Hdt. 8. 59 év rotor ayaa of 
mpocfavioTapevor panifovra. To say that ‘the beadles would have been 
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right in beating any comic poet who had come forward to Praise 
himself,’ is an impudent joke ; as Aristophanes practically compliments 
himself in the Parabasis of each of his first five plays. 

1. 736. ei 8 otv, ‘ yet, if it #z¢ght be reasonable’ ; so Vesp. 92. The 
‘Schol. gives this line as a quotation from Simonides, ei 8 dpa ripjoa, 
Ovyarep Aids, doris dpiotos, | Shuw "AOnvaiwy éferéAXecoa pdvos, which 
hardly gives sense. Perhaps Sfpoy for Sjuw, or révous for pdvos, might 
be suggested. 

1. 739. Tods dvtimdAous, ‘his rivals,’ as in Eq. 521. There is an 
intentional grouping of fine words in these two lines. The Schol. tells 
us that a hit is made at Eupolis, as the poet who made‘ flouts and jeers’ 
at rags. But the reference to Eupolis must be continued into the next 
lines, as the Schol. goes on to say, Evrodus éroinoev “Hpaxhéa revavtTa 
(cp. Vesp. 60) wai Ardvucoy BetAdv Kai Aia porxdy Kal SodAoy KAaloyTa. 
Aristophanes did the same. 

1. 741. padttovras, ‘kneading his cake,’ with the implied notion of 
greedily picking and eating. See sup. 1.14. The gluttony of Heracles 
was not only a common topic in Greek comedy (Ran. 549 foll.), but it 
appears in the Alcestis of Euripides. 

1, 742. tovs pevyovras. Bergk, Meineke, and Dindorf transpose the 
order of ll. 742, 743, considering that devyovtas must refer to SovAous, 
and not to any representations of Heracles. But this seems an unneces- 
sary change. In the passage from the ‘Frogs’ (ll. 549 foll.) Heracles 
after gorging on all the available food in the house of the mavSoxedrpra 
refuses to pay, and runs off taking the very mats with him. This will 
illustrate €Earar@vras and devyovtas: and although in that particular 
passage no actual beating of the thief takes place, the women propose to 
apply to Hyperbolus and Cleon, iv’ adrdv émrpi~wper, suggesting the 
pleasure they would find in knocking out his teeth with a stone. 
Prof. Tyrrell (Hermath. vol. ro, no. 23) rightly retains the order of the 
lines, but would needlessly alter devyovras to ped(ovras =‘ crying alas!’ 

1. 743. dtipdoas, ‘bringing such themes into discredit.’ Aristophanes 
does not really raise his comedy to a higher level by abolishing all such 
ribaldry ; but the barefaced untruthfulness of the joke is halfthe fun. By 
mapéAvoev he means ‘ dispensed with them,’ ‘relieved them,’ as mapa- 
AVew Twa otparnins, Hdt. 7. 38. 

1. 744. kal rovrous, ‘aye, them too.’ The earlier playwrights loved 
to introduce them involved in similar troubles to those of Heracles. 
There is a difficulty about the meaning of éf#yov, perhaps it may be 
rendered ‘haled them out of their houses’; cp. Vesp. 177, 815, 853. 
Blaydes suggest ¢iowjyov, sc. ‘in scenam trahebant.’ Hamaker and 
Meineke reject the line. 

1. 746. torprxis, ‘a whip of hog’s bristles, as in Ran. 619. In 
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eio€Badev, ‘made a raid on you, and éSev8porépyce 7d verov (cp. Thue. 
1. 108), ‘ cleared your back of its timber,’ we have a comic use of words 
applicable to the invasion of a country by armed troops. 

1. 748. dédprov, ‘ vulgarity,’ as in Plut. 796. The adj. poprixds is in 
common use, as Vesp. 66; Nub. 524. 

1. 749. kampywo”, This metaphor of rearing a splendid structure of 
elevated verse occurs in Ran. 1004 dA’ & mpOros THv “EAANvav Tupywoas 
phyara cepa, cp, KadAiTupyov copiay, Nub. 1024. The Schol. says tadra 
kal Bepexparns émoince Toy AicxvAov A€yovTa év Tois Kpamaradas’ GoTis 
¥Y avtois napébwra Téxvnv peyaany eforodopnoas. 

ll. 751-759. These lines are almost identical with ll. 1029-1037 in 
the Parabasis of the ‘ Wasps,’ from which they are reproduced as having, 
probably, ‘ brought down the house.’ 

1. 752. Onpot peyiorots. The antithesis is between ordinary mortals, 
and monsters such as Cleon has described in the following lines, But 
this point seems entirely lost if we retain the rotor peytorots of the MSS. 
(rots, R.), in spite of the interpretation of the Schol. 7a répara, of 
Saiuoves. The addition of the def. art. spoils the parallelism with 
dv@pwmickous, and the contrast between dv@pwmickous and peytorots is 
far too indefinite. For totot I have ventured to read Oypot, the very 
next words suggesting the Nemean Lion or Cerberus or the Hydra— 
monsters mastered by Heracles. These creatures are, as it were, blended 
together and enriched with other bestial qualities to make up the 
composite monster Cleon. 

1. 753. SiaBds, ‘wading through’; as a man might cross swollen 
rivers and torrents. The word écpds suggests, as the Schol. says, one 
of the Labours of Heracles, éet doxee 6 “Hpaxdjs thy Adyéou Kémpov 
éxxexabapkéevar. With BopBopo®vpous, ‘muddy-minded,’ cp. BopBopora- 
pagis, Eq. 309. The Schol. read BapBapoddpovs which Meineke would 
alter to BapBapopvdovs. 

1. 754. T kapxapdSovtt, ‘the beast with jagged teeth’; a suitable 
description of Cleon, 6 xarwOev KépBepos, sup. 1. 313. In Eq. 1017 Cleon 
had called himself, in the language of the oracle, «va xapxapddovTa, 
cp. also Eq. 1030. 

1. 755. Kuvvys. The name of this vile woman occurs in Eq. 765, 
also in connexion with Cleon, whose degradation is specially marked by 
his being placed lower in the social scale than Kvvva and ZadaBarxw, 
cp. Thesm. 805. There is also an intentional jingle serving to suggest 
the xuvds dppar’ éxov of Hom. Il. 1. 225. If deuwdrepa be read here 
rather than Sewdrarat of the MSS., we shall have an instance of the 
‘comparatio compendiaria’ for dewdrepae i} dnd ray Kuvyns dp0arpar, 
like «épa: Xapirecou dpotat, Hom. Il. 17. 51. 

1. 756. kehadat, Bentley proposed to change this to yA@rra, because 
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of the seeming absurdity of kehadat koAdkav... mepi tHv Kedadiy. 
But grotesqueness rather than congruity is to be looked for in the 
picture. Yet it is not difficult to imagine a hydra-like growth on 
the monster’s crown, or a head like a Medusa’s surrounded with writhing 
serpents. On the shoulders of Typhoeus (Hes. Theog. 825) there was 
a similar growth, é« 5€ of Gyo | Hv Exardv Kepadal dpios Secvoto Spa- 
kovros, | yAwoonot dvopepfar AeAeXpdTes. Here Aristophanes says more 
boldly kepadai €Aixpavro. The meaning of oipwopévev, lit. ‘doomed 
to pour forth lamentations,’ is like that of doAovyevos, which is regularly 
used in combination with xas@s and Kxa«ora, cp. Ach. 778, 924, 952; 
Thesm. 879; Eccl. 1052, 10476, &c. 

1. 757. xapadpas. The image of a ‘death-breeding torrent’ is fore- 
shadowed in Eq. 137, where Cleon is described as KuxAoBépou paviy 
exw. 

1. 759. KaréSeo’[a]. Here the change is suddenly made into the rst 
pers., as if the poet himself were speaking. 

1, 760, tv GAAwv vicey, ‘the islands as well’; as forming part of 
the Athenian empire. A common Greek idiom as in Plat. Gorg. 473e 
dnd T&y ToATaY Kal TY dAAwY Lever. 

1. 762. mpdgas Kkatd vodv, ‘cum res ex sententia gessissem, as in 
Eq. 498, 549. This refers to his success with the ‘Acharnians,’ 
‘Knights, and ‘ Wasps.’ meptvoorav. The phraseology is almost the 
same as in Vesp. 1025 ovdé madalorpas mepxwpacew mepav. He never 
availed himself of his public success ‘to go prowling round the 
wrestling-schools and tempt the young lads,’ who might be dazzled 
by the attentions of such a distinguished poet. This, and the corres- 
ponding passage in the ‘ Wasps’ seem, as the Schol. says, to have been 
a direct hit at Eupolis. 

1, 763. dpdpevos rHv oxevty, ‘I packed up my traps and went my way 
having given little annoyance and much amusement, having provided 
you with all that was needful.’ 

1. 767. rots gadakpotor. Schol. rodro cis éauvtdv- padaxpds yap jv 
6 ’Apioropayns, cp. Eq. 550 with inf. 1. 774. If all those who are bald 
will combine to help the poet to victory, they may find themselves 
sitting some day at a banquet where the order will be issued ‘serve 
the bald man; offer some sweetmeats to the bald man, and don’t rob 
the fine fellow who has the high forehead of the noblest of our poets.’ 
The substitution of Aaumpdéy for dvSpés, which several editors approve 
because the Schol. interprets Aaumpoyv dd tiv padaxpdryra, is quite 
unnecessary, The Schol. merely adds a distinguishing epithet to 
pétwmov to make the sense clearer. 

1.775. Motoa, ov pév. The general metre of this wdn is dactylic and 
dactylico-trochaic, 1. 776 being ithyphallic. The Schol. says on the 
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passage €o71 Srnovxdpetos. Perhaps the word printed in spaced letters 
in the text may be a direct quotation from Stesichorus. 

1. 781. Kapkivos. Carcinus is put by Athenaeus (1. 39) in the same 
list with Thespis, Pratinas, and Phrynichus, of dpxaio moinrat . . 
épxnotad éxadodvro: Sid TO py povoy TA EavT@v Spapara avacpépew eis 
bpxnow Tod xopod, GAA Kal ew Tay idiwy mornudrwy 5ddoKev Tods 
Bovaopévous dpxeicGor. Carcinus was tpaygdorouds, and together with 
his deformed and dwarfish sons was a favourite butt of Aristophanes and 
other comic poets. The number of the sons is generally given as three— 
Xenotimus, Xenarchus, and Xenocles, who was himself a tragic poet, 
with the nickname ‘Datis’; this barbarian title (see sup. 1. 289 and 
J. van Leeuwen on Vesp. 1501 foll.) probably referring to those faults 
in his style which were due to his Sicilian extraction. 

1. 789. oikoyevets, ‘home-bred’; like quails kept on the premises and 
trained for fighting, pircporieh yap T&v dppévaw dpriywv 7 piots 
Schol.; ep. évouciov dpviOos, Aesch. Eum. 866. For full references to 
quail-fighting see Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, s.v. Opru€. 
yvAvadyxevas. The yvAcos was a long, slender basket of wicker, in 
which soldiers carried their provisions, see on sup. ll. 527,528. Perhaps 
‘holster-throated’ would give the picture. 

1. 790. opvpddSwv daoxvicpara, ‘scrapings of sheep-dung’; i.e. 
a very small scrap of a very small thing. On pnxavodidas, ‘ grubbers 
after stage machinery,’ see Schol. Hevoxafjs yap 6 Kapkivov Soxet 
pnxavas kal reparelas eicdyew ev Tos Spdpact. TWAdtav Zoguotais® 
Zevordgs 6 dwdexaphxavos, 6 Kapsivou rats 6 Oadartiov. But it is more 
probable that the epithet refers to a painful elaboration of artificial poses 
and steps in the dances (mille figurae) ; cp. Ran. 1327; Av. 1424. 

1. 791. kal ydp Zac’ 6 warhp, ‘for their father declared that the 
play which he had got hold of beyond his highest hopes the cat 
strangled in the evening.’ Carcinus had composed a play called ‘ Mice,’ 
from which he anticipated great things; but it somehow came to grief. 
Whether an accident happened to the copy the evening before it had to 
be sent in, so that the allusion to the cat is merely a graphic way of 
describing the disaster which befell the ‘ Mice ”; or whether (as Green 
suggests) the Archon ‘strangled it’ by refusing to grant it a Chorus, 
it is quite uncertain. Anyhow there is something strange in 6 etxe To 
Spapa, not in the position of the article, for which see on sup. l. 676, 
but in the use of «txe. The Schol. gives Smep «ixe, touTédtiy & peta 
poxdov ovveypaparo, but it might mean ‘the play which was in a hope- 
less state,’ as dveAniotws &xer, Plat. Phil. 36b. When the Emperor 
Augustus failed to satisfy himself with an * Ajax’ which he was writing, 
and his friends asked him how the hero was getting on, he replied, 
‘He fell upon—the sponge!’ i.e. was blotted out (Suet. Aug. c. 85). 
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1. 797. to.dBe xph. The Schol. says gore mapa ra Sryorydpou éx rhs 
"Opeoreias “ rode xpi Xapirav Sapmpara KadrdAukdpor | duvety Spdyov 
HéXos efeupdvras ABpas Hpos énepxopévov.” By Sapmpata he means 7a 
dnpooig ddépeva, Paley renders the word ‘popular ballads.’ Join 4pwa 
(neut. plur.) with KeAa&q, ‘utters her vernal note.’ This again is an 
echo of the words of Stesichorus érav #pos wpn Kedadp xedAcdev. There 
is no need to change élopévy to Hdopévy or Hdouévn, cp. Ran. 681 
xeAvday emt BapBapov éCouévn méraXov, Eur. Phoen. 1514 foll. Rogers 
quotes from Gilbert White (Selborne, 2. 18), ‘The swallow is a 
delicate songster, and in soft and sunny weather sings both serching 
and flying.’ 

1.801. The spring-time is also marked, as Aristophaneshumorously adds, 
by applications on the part of Morsimus and Melanthius to the Archon to 
have a Chorus assigned to them, that they may produce a play. Their 
application is refused. Morsimus is apparently the playwriter; so that 
Melanthius may have been the chief actor in his brother’s plays. The 
brothers seem once to have secured a Chorus, so that Aristophanes might 
have said with justice of Melanthius : ‘ his voice when he spouted was the 
most rasping I ever heard.’ In Eq. 401 the Chorus suggests as a new form 
of torture dSdcxecOa mpooddew Mopoiyouv tpaywdiay, and in Ran. 151 
the crime of haying written ont a speech from one of his plays is enough 
to ensure punishment in the nether world. The brother Melanthius is 
spoken of as a notorious glutton (inf. 1. ro0g), and in Av. I51 is taunted 
with his leprosy. 

1. 810. Topyéves dipopdyor, ‘dainty-guzzling Gorgons.’? Melanthius 
is reported by Athenaeus (1.6) to have expressed the wish that he had 
a throat as long as a swan, so as to protract the pleasure of swallow- 
ing. BarSockomo, ‘on the water for ray-fish,’ apparently regarded 
as a delicacy in Vesp, 510. The next words ‘ harpies and hag-hustlers’ 
seem to suggest that they ‘swooped down’ on the fish-market, and 
elbowed away the old women who were trying to buy. With ix@vo- 
Adpar, ‘fish-gobblers’ (lit. ‘ destroyers”) cp. Hor. Ep. 1. 15. 31 
“pernicies et tempestas barathrumque macelli”’ 

1. 815. wAatt, We may compare mAards Kardyedws Ach. 1126; but 
the expression is really coarser here. The words recur in Lucian, 
Catapl. 12, and are rightly rendered by Hemsterhuis, ‘pituitam lato 
screatu adductam exspuere.’ 

1. 819. Trygaeus now appears on the stage leading with him ’Omwpa 
and @ewpia, 

1, 820. Kopi54q, ‘thoroughly’; lit. «with care,’ « exactly,’ so Thesm. 3 ; 
Nub. 391. The fatigue in his legs must be supposed to have come on 
during his descent. His ascent, though he complains of its severity, 
is represented as having been made on beetle-back, 
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1, 821. prpot 8’ dpav. The spectators looked very tiny to Trygaeus 
from his high place; and, as he rudely adds, appeared when viewed 
from heaven, a very scurvy lot; but on nearer inspection, a good deal 
scurvier. For this amusing habit of abusing the audience cp. Nub. 
1096 foll.; Vesp. 73 foll.; Ran. 276, 783. 

1. 824. ds éym “rvOdpnyv tivds, ‘so some one has kindly informed me.’ 
A testy reply to a silly conventional question, which needed no answer. 

1. 829. SOvpapBodiSackdAwv. For parodies of the highflown, 
vapouring style of these poets cp. Ach. 390: Nub. 333 foll.; Av. 
904 foll., 1385. 

1. 830. avaBodds, properly ‘preludes,’ as in Hom. Od. 1. 155; Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 7, has the meaning here of ‘rambling odes.’ See Aristot. Rhet. 
Baus 

1. 831. tds évBtlaeprjavGepi|vyxerous twas, ‘that sort of noonday 
mid-air-mid-ether-floating song.’ The general sense of the con- 
temptuous epithet is plain enough, but the form of it is most uncertain. 
If the quantity of the first element év8t (évdios only in later Epic) offends, 
we may prefer ed&t- from evdios, ‘clear.’ For av8ept some MSS. read 
avept-, which is meaningless, while R. and V. give aept|avept- the latter 
part being a dialectical variety of the former. This seems mere tautology 
without point. For tivds used after the def. artic. to give a sense of 
vagueness, cp. Soph. O, R. 107 robs abroévtas xeip) Tipmpeiv Twas, OF 
O. C. 288 bray & 6 Kvpios maph Ts. 

1. 832. ovk Av dp’, ‘ then isn’t the common saying true after all, that 

“we become stars roaming through the air, when we die?’ 77ryg. 
‘Certainly it is true.’ The servant thinks that if the common belief’ 
had been true, Trygaeus would have met a great multitude of these 
star-souls, instead of half a dozen or so. Cp. Verg. Georg. 4. 226 ‘nec 
morti esse locum, sed viva volare | sideris in numerum atque alto 
succedere caelo.’ See also Plato, Tim. 38e. . 

1. 835. “Iwv & Xios is described by the Schol. as SiOvpauBwv Kat 
rpaywdias kai pedA@y months. He seems to have died shortly before the 
representation of the ‘Peace.’ One of his odes began (the readings are 
uncertain), dofoy dpepdportoy dorépa peivaper | dediov AevKoTTépvya 
apédpopov. From the initial word Ion gained the sobriquet of ’Aotos or 
‘Morning Star. By év0a8¢ is meant ‘the living world’; here, as often, 
contrasted with éxet supra. 

1. 838. Statpexovtes, ‘ shooting across the sky.’ So in Verg. Aen. 5. 
527 ‘caelo ceu saepe refixa | transcurrunt crinemque volantia sidera 
ducunt. The usual word for the movement of shooting-stars is dugrrev 
in Aristot. Meteor. These meteoroids take fire and burn because of the 
friction of the Earth’s atmosphere, which they enter with enormous 
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1, 841. tmvots, ‘lanterns’; or, perhaps, small ‘ braziers.’ Herwerden 
quotes from Aelian (N. A. 2. 8) a description of such imvoi. sotidAas 
Twas éoxaplias mupds évaxpdfovros Kal ciod diapaveis ds aréyev Td Top 
kai pa) xpimrev 70 pas. Thus they would be distinguished from the 
ordinary lamp with a wick. 

1. 842. tavryvi, sc. “Omdpay. 

1. 843. mUeAov, ‘a bathing-tub,’ smaller than the Badavefov. We may 
render katdkAv£e, ‘ flood it,’ or, ‘sluice it’ with water. The word would 
properly be used of a torrent that floods or drowns. This describes the 
preparation of the vupqixdy Aourpér, Lysist. 378. 

1. 846. dmoSaéow is used in its strict sense of ‘ restoring’ something to 
its rightful owner: cp. jomép mor’ fv, sup. 1. 714. 

1. 847. tavtas, sc. the two women. The answer of Trygaeus, that 
he has brought them with him é« todpavod is part and parcel of the fun 
about the celestial voyage. See Introd. IL. 

1. 849. wopvoBookoto’. The servant affects to be shocked at the idea 
of the gods ‘keeping brothels,’ which alone could account for the descent 
of two such women ‘ from heaven.’ Trygaeus denies the general inference, 
but he acknowledges that the trade is not unknown there. Whether by 
tivés he means to implicate some of the gods, or only ‘certain folk,’ 
not necessarily gods, is uncertain. There is doubtless a hit intended at 
some persons of position in Athens, who without beiag actually mopvo- 
Bookot, yet really supported themselves by mpoaywyeia. Such a charge 
had been made against Aspasia, Ach. 527, With amé rovtav faovvy, cp. 
Hat. 1. 216 amd krnvéwy (hover kad ix@iav. We should expect tTovTov 
rather than tovtwv, but this may be the equivalent for mopvayv, suggested 
by the verb. 

1. 857. 60a y’ &8’ iSetv = ‘ quantum videre licet,’ Cp. Thue. 6. 25 
doa pévTou Hdn Soxeiv adt@, ib. 1. 2 vepomevor TA abrav Exacta door 
amojv, Xen. Anab. 4. I. 5 éAelrero THs vuKTos boov ckoTaious diedOeiv 
7 nediov. A similar construction is found with ofos. 

1, 858. td viv Ta8e, So Eur. Heracl. 641 edruyeis ra vov rade. Here 
the Schol. says “Artixot obrws &Aeyov dvrl rod vor, 

1. 859. tt Bir’, sc. ora: or épetre, cp. inf. Ll. 916, 980. For the form 
of conversation see Ach. 1008 foll. 

1.865. ovKouv Suxaiws; sc. (yrwrds ~roua. With oxXnHa KavOdpou, 
‘a riding-beetle,’ cp. dxnua vads of a ship, Soph. Trach. 656, or deAcptvos 
of Arion’s dolphin, Anth. P. append. ros. 

1. 869, 6 wAakods. Along with the ‘ wedding-cake’ there is a ‘sesame- 
pudding.’ The sweet, oleaginous seeds of the sesame are still used in 
some countries, as in Central Africa, for making a kind of hasty- 
pudding. The Schol. connects the use of sesame at weddings with 
the multitude of its seeds, as a symbol of prolific union, dia 7d moAv- 
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yovov. noapA (for which some read onoapis) iq. onoapea, sc. paca 
is, like onoapots, Ach, 1092 (i.q. onoapées, sc. dpros) the cake or 
pudding made from the seed (anjcapov) of the sesame plant (andy). 

1. 872. dvicavre. The common reading here is dvicayte 7H Bovdy rt 
tavTyi can hardly be retained. The participle dvvoas frequently takes 
in Aristoph. the adjunct 7, but it is never separated from it by any 
word or words: nor is the use of tavrni, applied to BovAq in the sense 
of ‘the Senate yonder, beyond suspicion. The reading in the text at 
any rate gives good sense. Zxyg. ‘Come now, be quick, let us restore 
this lady to the Senate.’ Serv. ‘What? that girl yonder? what can 
you mean? Why, this is that Festival-procession which we hustled 
along to Brauron, when we had drunk somewhat deep.’ There may be 
some coarser meaning implied, but this interpretation takes ématopev as 
a vulgar equivalent to éméymoyer, ‘conducted.’ Brauron was an Attic 
village near Marathon. Every fifth year a procession of young girls 
from five to ten years of age was organized by the fepomo.oi, and con- 
ducted to Brauron clad in saffron-coloured robes. When they arrived 
there a dance (called dpxreéa, ‘ bear-dance’) was performed in honour of 
the Brauronian Artemis; the girls and the priestess being called dpxrov. 
Perhaps the coloured robes were intended to represent the hide of the 
bear, which was regarded as sacred to or identified with Artemis. 
‘All this accords exactly with the many illustrations offered by 
totemistic religions of the belief that the tribes draw nearer to their 
deity by assuming the form or skin of the beast, which they consider to 
be mystically related to themselves, and to be an embodiment of their 
god or goddess’ (Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. 2, pp. 212— 
215). But it is very unlikely that the servant and his fellows would 
have ‘hustled’ such a serious procession as this, even when flown with 
wine; and he may be wilfully confusing it with some coarse merry 
makings in low company at Brauron; of which the Schol. seems to have 
an inkling. Certainly maéecy is used xaxeppatws in Aristoph. 

1. 875. KaAHPOy ye poAts. These words are as obscure as the preced- 
ing. The Schol. says wal pods ravdrns éynpareis yeyevnueda, If this 
means anything, it may be, ‘it was with much ado that she was 
secured’; expressing the thought that Theoria had been scared and 
hustled away by the war, and had only just now been secured again in 
company with Peace. 

1. 877. dpav, sc. Tay Oearav. Trygaeus wonders if he can find an 
honest man in the theatre to whom he may venture to entrust the 
attractive Theoria till the Senate is ready for her. No one seems to 
volunteer his services; so Trygaeus calls her to him: ‘Come hither, 
girl; I’ll take you myself, and deposit you in the midst of them.’ 

1. 886. tiv oKxevqv. Meineke seems to be right in substituting this 
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for the 7d oxeUn of the MSS. which makes no good sense; though the 
Schol. propose to interpret oxevy of agricultural instruments, as symboliz- 
ing peace. But why should Theoria have any of them? ‘Trygaeus 
really bids her ‘slip off her apparel,’ in order that she may appear in all 
her beauty before the eyes of the Senate. This prepares us for ép@re in 
the next line. 

1. 906. 0406, This form occurs in Ach. 770 04a6¢ TovSe Tas amorias, 
The MSS. give 6éa0’, i.e, @€acat, which would imply a remark made by 
Trygaeus to the servant alone, whereas he seems to be addressing the 
spectators. The President for the day (aptravis) is supposed to be 
sitting in the senatorial chair (év BovAeutix@, Av. 794). 

1. 907. mpooayayeiv. A joke is here made on the venality of the 
mpuraves, whose duty it was ‘to introduce’ ambassadors and the like 
to the Senate or the Assembly. Cp. Thuc. 5. 61 pds tov Shor ob 
mpoohyov Bovdopévous xpnparica, Dem. de Cor. 234 «i 5% Bovdetor 
Tpoadyew Tovs mpéaBes wpyny Sety. ‘You, Mr. President, would not be 
so keen, if you had to introduce any person or business all for nothing : 
but I should have found you putting forward your—plea of suspension 
of business.’ “Exexetpiay, lit. “holding of the hand,’ may signify ‘ armi- 
stice’ or ‘ truce,’ as in Thue. 4. 117, and then, metaphorically, ‘ suspension 
of business,’ ‘vacation’; Lat. ‘iustitium.’ But the words further suggest 
the ‘holding out’ of the hand to receive a bribe, as in dréxorros aprt ou 
tov 6UAakov Eccl, 820. Cp. Dem. de Fals. Leg. 421 tiv xelpa rporeivas 
kal imocxwv. Similarly in éxexetplav the idea is implied of éyew re év 
™ xepi. Cp. Thesm. 936 & mpran, mpds rijs defids, Hvmep gudels | 
KolAny mporeive, dpyvpoy Hy Tis 858, | xdpecar Bpayd ti po. There is 
no English equivalent for the ambiguous meaning—‘ He wants something 
for his bank-holiday !’ 

1. go9. There is no necessity for altering, with most editors, toAttys 
to moditas. Cp. dvdpa modirny Ran. 1o4r. 

1. 912, dtav tTpvyar’, ‘when ye harvest your vintage,’ which had 
become an impossibility during the war. Tpvyare suggests the name 
Trygaeus. 

1. 918. There is no necessity to alter oAAv, the reading of the MSS., 
to moddod, as Blaydes contends, on the analogy of Plut. 877 modAod 
dfvos dmact rois"EXAnow, Cp. Ach. 633 gnoly 8 elvan woAAOY ayabav 
dgtos bpiv 6 romrhs. Transl. ‘ deserving much at your hands’; cp. Eur. 
Hec, 309 Huiv 8 AyiAAeds dgios Tiss, Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 4 G£os Pavarou 
TH TWOAEL, 

1. 919. &Bpovets, see on sup. 1. 190. 

1. 920. Tov BypdtHv. After these words the common reading gives 
Suidov, which is now generally rejected. Dindorf calls it addita- 
mentum correctoris metrici duos restituentis tetrametros,’ Similarly, 
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in the strophe, sup. 1. 866, for év rots dypots was read év 7ois aypotow 
avtovs. 

1, g2t. ‘YmréepBodrov. See on sup. 1. 681. 

1, 922. dye 8h. ‘This line seems rightly assigned by R. to the servant. 
Not only is this suggested by the dual v@v, but the style of the language 
and the vapid puns are more suited to the servant than to the Chorus, to 
whom they are commonly assigned. 

1.923. tavrnv, sc. Eipjvny. At the setting up or dedication of a 
statue, various offerings were made, usually in the form of pots of boiled 
vegetables (xUtpats); or, occasionally, of some costlier sacrifice, Cp. 
Plut. 1197 tds xdrpas als Ov Oedy | fSpucdpe0a AaBovo’ emt THs KEepadys 
pépe | cepvas, Ar. Frag, Danaid. 245 K papripopar 5& Zyvds éEpxeiov 
xutpas, | pe” Gv 6 Bupds odros iSpvOn moré, and inf. 1. 1091. But the 
servant feels that such a mean offering would be quite inadequate—good 
enough, perhaps, for a small statue of Hermes, though he might be found 
‘grumbling’ (pepddpevov) at the niggardliness of the service, It was 
certainly not good enough for the new found goddess. 

1. 925. Aapw@ Bot. Trygaeus suggests a ‘fatted steer’: the servant 
finds an evil omen in the word, and fears they ‘may have to man their 
fleet and “steer” to some place on the enemy’s coast’ (Bonfeiv). No 
pun in English can be worse than the Greek! See on sup. 1. 452. The 
Theogenes whom the servant credits with ‘swinishness’ may be the 
Theogenes of Vesp. 1183; Av.822,1127; but the remarks of the Schol. 
are quite general and vague. Dindorf seems right in restoring the form 
Ocoyévous for the common Gcayévovs. 

1. 930. Iwvixév. See on sup. 1. 46. The Ionism here refers to the 
pronunciation of ét (ov2) as a disyllable. The usual rule is that mono- 
syllabic nouns which contain, a diphthong separated originally by the 
digamma are in Homer generally disyllabic in nom. and accus. case, but 
refuse to admit the diaeresis in other cases. See Smyth, Ion. Dial. § 298. 
The form dt occurs in Aristotle. Here the exclamation 6t, is introduced 
for the sake of the pun. The Schol. describes it as ddupopévoy eripbeypa 
kat SvoxepavdvTwy, and the servant uses it to express ‘ horror’ or ‘terror’ 
at the idea of war. See inf. 1.1277. Some imitation of the pun may 
may be made out of ‘ewe’ and ‘ugh! ? Rogers tries ‘ baa-lamb’ and 
‘bah!’ We do not find elsewhere the diaeresis of the monosyllabic 
exclamation. 

1. 934. Kal t&AAG y’? Sow Amor (in the construction with tva, sup. 
1. 931), ‘and may generally be mild’; as shown in their relations both 
to their fellow-citizens and to the allies. 

1. 937. 16. vuv, ‘come along then, bring the sheep’; as in Vesp. 843. 
The altar that Trygaeus goes indoors to fetch must be something light 
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1. 939. @s wav’. This line ought to be metrically parallel to inf. 
1. 1023, but it is longer by the amount of one iambus. Either then we 
must acknowledge a redundancy here, or we must note a lacuna in 
1. 1023, which is the remedy adopted by most editors. If katop@ot be 
the right reading, it is a subjunctive mood ; but «a7op@o0dv, the conjecture 
of Blaydes, has much to recommend it. The corresponding line (1023) 
runs thus in the MSS. cé ror @Upa[e]ot yp?) pévovra Toivuvy, where tolvuy 
stands in a most awkward and unusual place. If it is considered neces- 
sary to harmonize the two lines we might take the hint of the Aldine 
ed. which omits eds, and read in 1. 939 ds mav6’ bo’ dy BéAn TUyn 
kaTop8ovv, so that no alteration would be required in 1. 1023. 

1. 940. €repov 8 érépm. All actions that are under the favour of 
heaven ‘move on as one would wish’ (kata vodv), ‘and one part of them 
falls in with another just at the right moment.’ 

1. 942. kat 89, ‘look you!’ For this use of the combination to call 
attention to something which has just come into sight, cp. Eccl. 500 ds 
THe Kai di) Thy oTparnyov Hyady | xwpodcav ef éxxAnoias ép®pyev, Lysist. 
65 ardp aide kal 89 cor mpocépxorral tives. 

1. 943. Karemetyere. So Hotib. writes for émefyere of the MSS., as 
this line has to balance metrically with inf. 1. 1027. Cp. Eccl. 294. The 
mid. voice of émeiyew is more commonly used with this force, but cp. 
Thesm. 783, ‘hasten while the rushing wind from heayen still holds, 
wafting us away from war.’ For the intrans. use of katéxet cp. 6 Adyos 
karéxet, Thuc. 1. 10 ceopav karexdvrwv, ib. 3-893 Piya Karéyovat, 
Eur. Hipp. 1466; Av. 1316. In Enurip, El. 1147 the words duo:Bat 
kaxdv' perdrpomo mvéovaow adpat déuwv may have suggested the line 
here; but the sense is somewhat different. The language of the Chorus 
in congratulating Trygaeus on his petty success in finding an altar so 
quickly is intended to be made absurd by its grandiloquence. 

1. 947. peraPiBaler, sc. rd mpdypara, < is bringing our fortunes back to 
prosperity.’ 

1. 948. 76 kavodv. The implements for the sacrifice are nearly the 
same as in Av, 43 foll.—a basket to hold the barley-meal (éAds) ; a gar- 
land (probably of myrtle-twigs, pwpprva); an earthern vessel (xUrpa 
Av. 1. c.) containing lighted coals (dv@paxes, Lysist. 315). Cp. Thesm. 37. 

1. 949. toxet, ‘detains me’; as rods B2 gevicew oddémoré ¥ toxe Odpa, 
Ach. 127 ; so Eq. 724. 

1. 950. otKouv &prAAqoeoPov; Addressed to Trygaens and the servant, 
or to the two servants, if two were present ; =‘nonne certatim conten- 
detis ?’ ‘make all the speed you can.’ 

1. 951. Xatpis. This clumsy musician from Thebes, and his pupils 
with their droning pipes (Xaipidfs BopBavtrA0), are alluded to in Ach. 
16, 866 and Av. 858. The Athenians do not scem to have cared much 
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for the avAds as an instrument. But the uninvited Chaeris will ‘ puff and 
blow’ so vigorously that you are sure to give him something in very pity: 
therefore let him have no chance of coming. 

1. 957. epi. The first ceremony was to walk round the altar 
carrying the basket and lustral water, and sprinkling both altar and 
worshippers. Cp. Eur. I. A. 1568 6 mais 8 6 TnAéws év nvm Bwpov 
Geds | AaBady Kavody EOpe-e XépyiBas O duod. The movement was made 
from left to right for the sake of the omen (Hom. Il. 2. 353; Od. 21. 
141). 

1. 958. A€yous av dAAo, i.e. ‘what is your next command’; lit. ‘you 
may tell me something else.’ 

1. 959. SaAtov, ‘the brand.’ The Schol. explains this proceeding as 
a means of cleansing the water by touching it with fire, the purifying 
element. Cp. Eur, H. F, 928 pédAdwy 52 Sadrdv xerpl Seka péeperv, | eis 
xépviB?’ ws Bawecev, "AAKpHvns ToKos, | orn o1wTN. 

1. 960, celov, The Schol., noting the mid. voice, which would 
naturally imply shaking something of one’s own, interprets it of a com- 
mand to the victim, iva ceion thy Kepadny Kal Emtvedey Tots iepois Sox7. 
This is almost impossible. We might read ceioov, addressed to one of 
the servants, or follow the conjectural reading and transposition of Bergk, 
pépe 37) 70 dadrlov 765° EuBaoy AaBwy, | adtés TE XeEpvinrov' mapados 
ravTny épyot. | ceiov od raxéws, The repetition of ov... ov 5€ implies 
that more than one servant is addressed, as in Vesp. 452. 

1. 961. Katrés te xepvirrov. The servant who is conducting the 
sacrifice must be ceremonially clean, therefore Trygaeus says ‘now do 
you toss forth some of the meal’ (odAoxd7as mpoBdddAcoOa, Hom. Il. 1. 
458), ‘and wash your own hands, having given me that basin to hold’ 
(tavrny, sc. xépriBa). 

1. 962. ftwre tv kpiOGv. This order to toss some of the corn to the 
spectators may be taken as a parody on the practice of throwing fruit, 
sweetmeats, &c. to the audience, which is condemned in Plut. 797 ov 
yap mpenddés éo7e TH SidacKddrw | icxddia wat rpwryddAca Tois Pewpévors | 
mpoBardvr’, ém tovros €l7’ avaryKacev yedav. Cp. Vesp. 58. There is 
also a coarse joke underlying the words. A mock aspect of generosity 
is noticeable throughout the scene, both in the liberal dousing of the 
Choreutae with water, and in the throwing of the dAaé as a substitute for 
real delicacies. 

1. 966. odx af yuvaikés y’ €AaBov (see on sup.1.50). This passage is 
used both as proof and disproof of the presence of women in the theatre 
at the representation of the Old Comedy. That they witnessed the per- 
formance of tragedies is certain from Plato, Legg. 658d; 817 a-c, where 
the ai menadevpévar TOV yuvaik@y are reckoned among the audience. It 
may be argued that the coarseness of the Old Comedy would naturally 
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keep respectable women away; to which it must be answered that 
respectable females were interested spectators in such gross processions 
as are described in Ach. 254 foll. Nor do the words ovx at yuvatkés y’ 
€AaBov settle the question: for they may mean that the women would 
not get any of the x«pi@ai because they were not present (though they 
would not be losers in the long run): or that, though they were present, 
their seats were too distant from the stage for the comm to reach them 
(wept THY éoxarny Kepeida Alexis Frag. 41K). The passage in Av. 792 
foll., where a lover sees a chance of visiting a married woman while her 
husband was safe in the theatre, proves nothing. On the whole, there 
seems to have been no law in the fifth century to exclude women from 
the theatre during the representation of comedies or tragedies; but the 
secluded life to which most of them were accustomed, and their close 
attention to home-duties, made their attendance the exception rather 
than the rule. It is impossible to suppose that they were present at 
tragedies only, and that the theatre was cleared of the female part of 
the audience when the comedy began. 

1. 968. tis ri5e; This question was put before the beginning of a 
sacrifice, in order that any guilty or ‘profane person’ might withdraw. 
The regular answer would be moAAoi, or mavres, dyaol, ‘none but honest 
men here!’ ‘Trygaeus, scanning the theatre, wonders where all the 
honest men can be, as he sees none among the spectators. For similar 
jests on the character of the general audience see on sup. 1. 821. Some- 
times an individual is singled out, as in Vesp. 73. The servant then 
proceeds to ‘make a congregation’ of the Choreutae (roro8i), declaring 
that they had sufficiently proved their virtue by keeping their post and 
never budging an inch, while they were being liberally sprinkled with 
lustral water. 

1. 978. woAutipyry. The more usual fem, yoc. occurs inf. 1. r0r6. 

1. 980. at porxevdpevat yuvaikes, ‘wantons.’ For the gen. THs avAclas 
[@vpas] see on sup.1.30, This is what we should call ‘ the street-door’: 
cp. Thesm, 798. 

1. 986. moter pndev €6’ Aas, i.e. don’t treat us with this coyness 
any longer.’ Hitherto Peace had ‘ peeped out,’ only to withdraw herself 
again. 

1. 988. yevvatoperds, ‘as a lady should do.’ 

1. 990. tpla Kat Séx” éry. The ‘ Peace’ was brought out in B.C. 421, 
If the date of the commencement of the Peloponnesian War is put in 
B.C. 431 the number of thirteen years seems to be three too many. The 
‘Acharnians’ was exhibited in B.c. 425, which would be six years from 
B.C. 431: and this date is accepted in Ach. 266 &«rw a’ éret mpocetnov. 
How is this to be reconciled with tpia kat 8é’ érm? For the historical 
and literary questions involved see Introduction I. § 1. Attempts have 
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been made to alter the text: Herwerden proposes oi cov dixa Kal ben’ ern 
Tpuxdped” H5n, gui sine te vel X annos vexamur; and Blaydes suggests 
déxarov 768’ Eros. But the Schol. knew of no reading but tpta kat Sé€ka, 
though he notes the chronological difficulty. J. van Leeuwen (on Ran. 
50 kal nared¥capév ye vais | trav Todenlov th Budex’ 7 TpioKaidena) 
remarks ‘de numeris qui accuratius definiri nequeunt rpeis nal déxa non 
Taro ponitur’ (like ‘a dozen’ in English). Cp. Plut. 194 foll. #v réAavrd 
Tts AGBy Tpia Kal éxa, | TOAD padAAov éEmOvpel AaBeiv Exxaldexa, ib. 846 
eveppiywo” érn rpia Kal Séxa, ib. 1083 id pupiwy éroy re Kal rpioyiAlav, 
Frag. adesp. 109 rovrwv 8 dmédwnev ob8 Sdous tpeis nal Séxa. If we 
could apply this use to the present passage the chronological difficulty 
would disappear: but it seems rather a shirking of the problem. 

1. 991. Adcov Sé payas, ‘loose thou our strifes and embroilments that 
we may call thee Lady Loosestrife.’ 

1. 995. eis GAAnNAoUs, to be taken closely in connexion with tag tro- 
votas, as in Plut. 361 od pndev eis Ew’ imovde: rowidTo. 

1. 996. pifov .. . xvA@, ‘ blend us together with the essence of kindli- 
ness, and temper our feelings with a gentle touch of forbearance.’ 

1. 999. d&ya8Sv. This word should be taken by itself in the sense of 
‘luxuries,’ ‘boons,’ and not be joined with peydAwv, which should be 
reserved as an epithet for cxopé8ev, parallel with mpawv and pixpav. 
As the Schol. speaks here of oxdpoda éx tips Meyapidos, Hamaker and 
Blaydes would read éunAnoOhv’ é« Meydpwy, but the reference in the list 
of ‘good things’ to those wares which were kept out of the Athenian 
market since the Megarian Interdict is clear enough without alteration. 
The infin. éumAno@Avat (as iSefv 1. 1003) is a not uncommon use of the 
mood in wishes or quasi-imperatives, as in Hom, Od. 17. 354 Zed dva, 
Tnréuaxdv por év avdpdow OGABiov «iva. See Monro, Hom. Gram. 
§ 241. 

1. 1004. tpoxtdous. This bird is identified with some species of the 
plover. See Thompson, Gloss. of Gk. Birds, p. 171. With the present 
passage should be compared the list of eatables from Boeotia in Ach. 
874 foll. 

1. 1005. KwmdBwv, sc. éyyédewv. The eels from Lake Copais were 
reckoned to be the daintiest food that a gourmet could enjoy. See Ach. 
885; Lysist. 35, 702. 

1. 1007. tupBafeo@ar, ‘that we, while crowding together to do our 
catering, may jostle against,’ with dat. as (5:)wori(ec@ae GAAnAots, Ach. 
24. Cp. tupBaoes tov mnddv, Vesp. 257. 

1. 1008. Moptxw. See Vesp. 506, 1142. In Ach. 887 the Copaic eel 
is pointedly described as Mopvx Pidn, and in Plat. Com. 106 Morychus 
and his friends are characterized as living careless, self-indulgent lives, 
like the gods of Epicurus, @ Ocie Mépuxe, Hs yap ov Salpwr epus, | Kal 
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TAaueérns % Watra Kat Aewydpas, | of (Gor Teprv@s ovdey evOupovpevor. 
For Teleas see Ay. 168, 1024. Glaucetas is described as a ravening 
sea-monster in Thesm. 1033 «jTe Bopa TAaveérn mpdxerpar. 

1, 1009. For Melanthius see on sup. 11. 801, 810, where his shrill and 
rasping voice is ridiculed. Fritzsche on Ran. 151 ingeniously supposes 
that, as the quotation does not come from the Medea of Euripides—at 
least, not from the text that we possess—it is probable that the tragedy 
was the composition of Morsimus, and that his brother Melanthius with 
his mkpotarn oy (sup. 1. 805) was the principal actor or one of the 
actors. The words 6Adpav, 6Adpav, dtroxnpwets would be appropriate 
in the mouth of Jason. 

1. 1014. Aoxevopévas, used properly of a lying-in woman, is here 
humorously used of the eel. Perhaps we may render ‘ lying-in on a bed 
of beet.’ The eel would be garnished with beet-root, as in Ach. 894 
pnde yap Oaviv mote | cov xwpls einy evrerevTAGvwpévns. The passionate 
devotion of Athenians to Copaic eels is grotesquely alluded to by 
Eubulus, frag. 64 TevTA’ dumexopuerns mapOévov Bowrtias | Kwn@dos* dvo- 
pacev yap aidodua Oedv, ib. 37 Bowria mapjoay éyxéAes Oeai. See 
Athen. 7. 56. 

1, 1015. rovs 8’ dv@pmmovus. It seems difficult to detect any point in 
these words, unless we may suppose a contrast between ordinary men 
and the brute Melanthius, or between ordinary men and the mouthing 
tragic hero; ‘that mankind may laugh over his troubles.’ 

1, 1017. payetpikds, ‘ artistically,’ as a professed cook or butcher would 
do it. Cp. Ach. 1015 ; Eq. 376. 

1, ro18. tu) Ti 8H; as in Vesp. 1155; so dz) 7é 59; Plut.136. The 
phrase is a pure iteration, as we say ‘Why, why didn’t you?’ in 
colloquial language. In Homer we find 7im, as in Il. 1. 365; 21. 
106; vi 54 Il. 21. 436. But Bekker would print it 7é 4, and La 
Roche 7té #. 

1, 1020. eLow dépwv, sc. Tov oly. So Ay. 1056 driwpey pets as TaXLCT’ 
evrevdevt | Odoovres efow Tots Aeotor Tov Tpdyov. The sheep is not to be 
slaughtered on the stage, but the slices from the thighs (probably 
dummies) would be brought back. Mmpta signifies properly meat or 
bones from the thigh, which were wrapped in fat («vion xadvarew Hom. 
Il. 1. 460 &c.), and laid on the altar while other slices of flesh were laid 
upon them (wpoderety ib.). But unpds (which is accurately the whole 
thigh) and pnpia are loosely interchangeable: so pypw inf. 1. 1039 and 
Soph. Ant. ror pypol kadumris eféxewro mpedts. There are several 
stages in the process described here—(1) taking the sheep within; (2) 
slaying it (9voas); (3) cutting out the thigh pieces (€eA@v = éxrapwr) ; 
and (4) bringing them on the stage again. To which Trygaeus slily 
adds ‘and in that way the whole sheep is kept for the Choragus.’ There 
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is a similar allusion to stinginess and petty economies on the part of 
a Choragus in Ach. 1155 foll. 

1. 1023. o€ tor. For the metrical difficulty see on sup. 1. 939. 
Trygaeus will remain on the stage, and will deftly pile the billets on the 
altar (nate & emt oxi(ns, Hom. Il. 1. 462), and make every other suitable 
(apocdopa.) arrangement. 

1. 1026, pavrucds, ‘ professionally’; as a skilled and practised pdvytis 
would do. Cp. paye:pieds sup. 1. t017. 

1. 1027. 60a xpi ooddv dvbpa, sc. eidévar, or some such word sug- 
gested by ti oe mépevye; which is equivalent to ¢d ofo@a. Similarly 
o600 Xpedv. .. Tov. . . SdKtpov, sc. ppoveiv, where Séxipov =‘ famous,’ 
‘well-approved,’ as in Thesm. 125. Topi =‘ resourceful,’ as in Ran. 
1429. 

1, 1032. rov SrAPlSyv meer, ‘the brand now fairly lighted (évanrw) 
is choking your Stilbides.’ Trygaeus, who is doing his part payrimds 
(sup. 1. 1026), jokingly identifies himself with Stilbides, a famous sooth- 
sayer, who accompanied the Athenians on their expedition to Sicily, and 
was in attendance on Nicias in the early part of it, but died before its 
close, Plutarch, Nic. 23. Cp. Lysist. 295 iod iod rot xamvod. | ws Sevér, 
a@vag “Hpardes, | mpoonesdv p ex ths xdtpas | worep Kiav rAUTTHOA 
Tapbarpa Sdxever. But the Schol. interprets mer by Aume?, ds Aouwoy 
éxeivou amopovpévov dia TO TovTOy ciSoxiHoa, as though the admirable 
lighting of the sacrificial fire by Trygaeus was very distressing to Stil- 
bides (who may have been present in the theatre); making him think 
that his occupation was gone. But the combination kamv@ mé(ew in 
Lysist. 311 supports the former interpretation. 

1, 1033. otoopar. The mid. fut. is rare in this sense; cp. Hom. Il. 
22. 216 viv 5) v@i y ~oATAa... oicecOa wéya Kd5os. Here it may serve 
to emphasize Trygaeus’ intention to bring the table in for himself, and 
to dispense with the service of a lad (ara.8és), 

1. 1036. tepdv amdAw, sc. the city of Athens under the special protec- 
tion of Pallas: cp. Eq. 582, 1037. In dvatAds we find a word of dis- 
tinctly Epic or Tragic flavour. 

1. 1037. matoe. Here the Chorus turns to Trygaeus, and addresses 
him personally. 

1, r040, émt omddyxv’ etut, ‘I will go to fetch the inwards.’ The 
Schol. informs us that @9vAnpata are properly barley-cakes sopped in oil 
and wine or honey. 

1. 1041. GAA’ Kew expiy, ‘ but you ought to have been here before 
this.’ Trygaeus thinks that the servant has been bungling over his 
work: cp. Plut. 624 maf Kaplwv, 7a orpwpar’ expépe expiv. 

1, 1042. pav émuoxetv cor SoKs ; =‘ num moratus esse tibi videor?’ 

1. 1043. kal ydép. It is not easy to see the force of these words. Is 
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Trygaeus telling the servant to go on steadily with his roasting because 
there is an interloper in sight, and they must seem not to notice him ? 
or is it an encouragement to him to roast them ‘handsomely,’ decause 
some one is coming towards them whose bay-crown proclaims him to be 
a person who knows how such things ought to be done ? 

1, 1046. padvris. This seems to be the emphatic word. The servant 
announces the new comer as a ‘seer.’ ‘Nay, nay,’ answers Trygaeus, 
who has in the meantime recognized him, ‘no seev, only Hierocles.’ This 
Hierocles is addressed ironically by Eupolis in his WéAes in these words - 
‘TepdxAces BéATLoTE xpnopwday avag, a line parodied from Aesch. S. c. T. 
39 Eredkaces pépiote Kadpelwy dvaf. The fact of his coming from Oreus 
in Enboea (see inf. 1. 1126), which had given so much trouble to the 
Athenians, would make him even less welcome, and would stamp him as 
a probable enemy to peace. Besides, if he was a févos he had no right 
to partake in a sacrifice conducted by Athenian citizens. 

1. 1050. Kata tiv Kvicav, as we say, ‘he has come after the savour 
of the meat.’ So «a@’ dprayhy éoxedacpévor, Xen. Anab. 3. 5. 2; Kara 
Oéayv Hrev, Thuc. 6. 31. 

1. 1051. ph vuv dpav SoxGpev avrtov, ‘let us pretend not to see him.’ 
So Kovx éSoxoty opav pw’ ert, Plut. 837 ; ove Soxay Spay, Eq. 1146. 

1. 1053. Kdaay’ am6 THs d6opvos. This may mean ‘keep clear of the 
loin,’ i.e. don’t touch it: or, more likely, as a direction to the servant, 
‘keep him away from the loin,’ to which he would naturally be attracted 
as a gourmet for its delicacy; or as a soothsayer for its augurial signi- 
ficance. Cp. Aesch. P. V. 497 «al paxpdy | dopdv rupwoas dvoTéxpaprov 
eis TExVQV | GSwoa OvnTods. 

1, 1054. 4 Képkos mote? KaddGs, ‘ the tail is doing nicely.’ Which may 
either mean, ‘it is showing up well,’ from a seer’s point of view; or, 
more simply, ‘it is cooking satisfactorily.’ Probably the ambiguity is 
intentional. Both wovety in Greek and _facere in Latin have an occasional 
intransitival force, as Thue. 2. 8 4 evvowa Tay avOpmmav éwoler pGAdAov 
és rods Aakedaipovious, Ov. Trist. 1. 10. 44 ‘non facit ad nostras hostia 
maior opes.’ 

1, 1056. tamdépypata = dmapyxads, the first samples of the sacrifice. 
These were most commonly the hairs from the forehead of the victim (so 
tpixas andpxecOa, Hom. Il. 19. 254); or else pieces of the flesh, so 
6 @voas Ta Kpe@y Kat T@Y oMAGYYVYwY drapfdpevos, Hat. 4.61. They 
were sometimes the perquisite of the priest, so Schol. dwapyds ds eiwOaow 
ot fepets AapBavey. On these grounds it is that Hierocles demands 
that they shall be given to him forthwith. ‘ Nay,’ says Trygaeus, 
“we had better roast them first.’ This is probably said directly to the 
servant, although Hierocles replies as though the words had been 
addressed to him. 
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1. 1058. toAAd mpdrres, ‘you are over-busy,’ ‘meddlesome,’ as in 
AEs So modumpaypovetv. The direction kardrepve, ‘slice them 
up, is given to the servant. 

1, 1060. 4 yA@rra. This custom of cutting out and offering separately 
the tongue of the victim is alluded to in Ay. 1705; ep. Hom. Od. 3. 332. 
The origin of the usage is obscure: it may merely signify a special 
offering of ‘the best member’; or there may be some allusion to the 
tongue as the organ of communication not only between man and 
man, but between gods and men. So Athen. 1. 16 mpoovéyovra 8 abro 
(sc. Mercurio) ai yA@rrar Sia rHv Epynvetav. This is probably the 
thought in Plut. 1110. 

1. 1061. AX’ ota’ 6 Spaoov; An illogical but lively substitute for 
oia@ 5 Spaces, ‘dost know what to do?’ Eur. Cycl. 133. Instead of 
using Spaces in the relatival construction, the speaker, in his im- 
patience, drops into a direct imperative. Cp. of00a vuy & wo. yevéoOw ; 
Bursela ts 02033 Cp, Eg. 1158); Av. 54, So; Sophy ORR S43 by, 
iv ppaons Hierocles means ‘I can’t know unless you tell me.’ So in 
Eq. 1158 AAA, oic6’ ody 3 Spacov ; AHM. ci 5é py, ppdoes ye ot, Plat. 
Rep. 587 b ofa0’ ody, fv 8 eye, dow andéorepov Ch TUpavvos Bacir€éws ; 
av eirns, pn. 

1. 1063. & péAeot. Hierocles starts off in heroics, in the true oracular 
style. We see in Eq. 61 foll., how Cleon worked his purpose upon 
Demos by quoting oracles. Cp. Thuc. 2. 21 for a reference to the 
large number of oracles in circulation during the Peloponnesian War. 
The formula és kedadrv ool =‘ the same to you, sir!’ was used when 
one wished to throw back in the teeth of the speaker an offensive 
expression. So Plut. 526. 

1. 1065. Xaporotot. Whatever may be the original meaning and 
etymology of this word, it is certainly appropriate to “ons and not to 
monkeys. See Hom. Od. 11. 611; Soph. Phil. 1146. Curtius, G. E,, 
refers the first part of the word to the Sanskrit root ‘ ghar’ =‘ glow’: 
Fick connects the whole of the word with ‘gharap’ =‘ sparkle.’ Perhaps 
we may render ‘fiery’ here. By m@ykous Hierocles means the Lace- 
daemonians with the special characteristic of trickiness. 

1. 1066. 4oOnv, ‘I’m amused at’; cp. Eq. 696; Nub. 174, 1240; (ANA 
570, 880. A similar idiom is common with such aorists as éyéAaga, 
25efdpnv, emjveca, éxdpny, vvjka. 

1. 1067. Kémpor. Tzetz, ad Lycophr. 76, describes the kempos as 
Oardactoy dpveov Aapoedés. It is commonly identified with the Stormy 
Petrel, and Aristot. H. A. 9. 35 quotes a strange story about its swal- 
lowing the sea-foam greedily. But the emphasis here is upon the 
stupidity and silliness of the bird, so that we had better render it ‘ gull,’ 
or ‘booby.’ Cp. Schol. etinbes (Gov 6 xémpos, and Plut. 912 ® kenge. By 
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the word dAwreiSetor, ‘ fox-cubs’ (Lysist. 1269), he alludes to the sly, 
untrustworthy character of the Lacedaemonians. Cp. sup. 1. 216 foll., 
623 foll.; Ach. 308; and Eur. Androm. 445 foll. Smdaprns évorxo, dda 
Bovdeurnpia, Pevday dvaxres. 

1. 1069. ottwot =‘ as hot’ [inflamed] as the piece of meat with which 
he has burned his fingers. Cp. Vesp. 91S. 

1, 1070. There are said to have been three soothsayers of the name of 
Baxts, an Attic, Locrian, and Boeotian. The last of the three, the one 
alluded to here, was the most important. He was supposed to have 
been inspired by the Nymphs (ardoyeros é« Nuupay Pausan. p. 828); 
his prophecies were in high esteem in the time of the Persian Wars 
(Hdt. 8. 20, 77; 9. 43), and especially prized in Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. The name may be more or less titular, connected 
with Ba(ey, cp. d-Bax-ys and d-Bax-etv. With Bakilwv cp. rarmicer, 
Vesp. 609 ; marepiCey, ib. 652; xapSauifew, Thesm.617. For references 
to Bacis see Eq. 123, 1003; Av. 962. 

1. 1074. GAA 165€ mpdtepov. We do not know how Hierocles was 
about to finish his sentence, as Trygaeus catches him up quickly, and 
finishes it for him—‘ Yes, these pieces must all be sprinkled with the 
salt.’ 

1. 1076. AvKos otv dpevarot. For a similar phrase expressing an im- 
possible occurrence cp. Hor. Od. 1. 33. 7 ‘Sed prius Apulis iungentur 
capreae lupis quam’ &c. 

1. 1078. &s 4 odpovSUAn. We must be careful not to spoil the mag- 
nificent nonsense of this oracle by importing too much common sense 
into it. Hierocles may mean to say: ‘ More haste, less speed! Just 
as the beetle emits its stench while it is on the run, and as the bitch 
whelps blind pups if she hurries; so we must act deliberately, as it is 
not yet full time to make peace.’ (As a matter of fact, puppies are 
always blind till the ninth or tenth day, whether the mother hurries or 
not.) The difficulty of this interpretation is that it necessitates the 
unusual meaning of ‘thus’ for rovraxts, which ordinarily means ‘then,’ 
as in Theogn. 844 where it is the return to émdéray, Pind. Pyth. 4. 453. 
Possibly for @s we might read éws, and thus make the sense to be: 
‘So long as beetle and bitch follow their common custom, it will not be 
time for making peace,’ i.e. it will never be time. Paley suggests 
a different rendering: ‘When the bitch gives birth to blind puppies in 
the speed of the chase, then’ &c., i.e. ‘even if such a prodigy as this 
should occur, you would not yet be justified in making peace.’ The 
opov5vAn must be a kind of ‘bombadier beetle, which has the offen- 
sive and defensive habit of discharging an acrid fluid with explosive 
force from its abdomen. When roughly handled the beetle makes more 
than a dozen discharges in rapid succession.’ The Schol. refers the next 
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line to the proverb 4 Kvwv orevdovoa TupAd tixrer, but it is hard to sec 
any possible connexion between a whelping bitch and a noisy bell 
(kéSev), or a chirping goldfinch (4kaAav0is). Rogers boldly translates 
“the wagtail yapper.’ It is best to acknowledge with the Schol. ratra 
dt rdvra énirndes ddiavonrws Eppacey TO aoapes TAY Xpnopav pupovpevos. 
Blaydes suggests that for xq keSev we might read «ddivova’ dxadavOis. 

1. 1080. dAAd ti xpiiv hpas; sc. menorjoOa, with the mid. not the 
pass. force. So in sup. l. 1065. 

1. 1081. Staxavvidoar, ‘to decide by lot.’ Schol. kadvoy ‘yap Tov 
KAjpdv pace kai év dAdos (Aristoph. Frag. 543), méaos €06’ 6 Kadvos ; 
«al Kparivos év Uvtivy, amd rorépou Tov Kadvoy apiOpqoes ; 

1. 1082. «ow. The allies had really contemplated the possibility 
of such a dangerous combination between Athens and Sparta. So 
Thuc. 5. 29 TodTo yap 70 ypdppa padtora Tijyv TleAomévynaov SreBopv Ber 
kai és bropiay Kabiorn ph peta “AOnvaiav opas Bovdwyrat Aakedapovioe 
SovdAwoacbar. 

1. 1083. 6p0d BaSitev. That is, you can never teach Sparta to be 
‘ straight-forward.’ 

1. 1084. obrote Seumvycets. Among the rewards granted in Athens 
to those who had done public service to the state were (1) mpoedpia in 
the theatre and at the games; (2) a free-meal (either on occasion or for 
life) at the public table in the Prytaneum, aitnots év Mputaveiw, cp. Eq. 
280 foll., 573 foll., 709; Ran. 764. This oirnots was usually granted 
to victorious generals and successful ambassadors. But sometimes this 
honour was conferred on ypnopoadyo, and was claimed by Lampon (see 
on Nub. 331 foll.). Now, as the return of peace would relieve the 
Athenians from their anxieties and misgivings, the soothsayers would 
no longer be in vogue. 

1, 1085. émt + mpaySévrt. The Schol. interprets this by ém 7 
yevéodar iv eiphyny which still leaves the force of émt ambiguous. It 
may mean, ‘ you shall have no chance of action after the conclusion of 
peace,’ or, ‘you shall not scheme anything against what has been once 
and for all secured.’ The former interpretation seems the simpler. 

1. rogo foll. These lines are a sort of cen/o, and not a complete pas- 
sage from Homer. Cp. moA€povo vépos, Il. 17. 2433 amboacOa moAcpov 
re paxny Te, Il. 16. 2515; cp. 12. 276; avrdp énet Kata php éxan kal 
ondayxy énacavto, Il. 1. 464; onévoovras Sendeoot, Od. 7. 1373 eyo 5 
Sddv Hyepovevow, Od. 6. 261, &c. But KO0ev is properly a Laconian 
cup used by soldiers and seamen (Eq. 600); and is not an Epic word 
at all. 

1. 1095. od petéxw Tovrav, ‘i have nothing to do with these’ verses. 
They were never dictated by the Sibyl, says Hierocles. 

1. 1097. dpphtwp. The two lines are found in Hom. Il. 9. 63, 64. 
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‘The meaning is “ banished from tribe and law and home,” i.e. un- 
worthy to share in any of the relations which formed the basis of primi- 
tive Aryan society—the clan, household worship typified by the fire on 
the hearth, and community of 6éjuo7es or traditional law administered 
by the kings’ (Leaf, ad loc.). The emphatic word is ém&nptov, < civil ’ 
war, ‘among one’s own folk.’ 

1. 1099. Join ppévas ce éEarratqoas, the double accus., as in Ay. 497 
Awmodurys male foTddrw pe 7d vOTov, ib. 985 51 TéTe xph TUTTEAY adTov 
mAevpov 70 peragv: This construction of a personal accus. with a limit- 
ing accus. of the part affected is common in Epic, as 7é 5€ ce ppévas ixero 
mévOos ; Hom. Il. 1. 362, &c. The object to pdpwp is not given, as 
Hierocles is interrupted before he has finished his sentence; but the 
words of Trygaeus show that omAdyxva was in his thoughts. We must 
suppose that touti pévrot od puAdtrov is addressed to the servant, who 
is bidden to be on his guard against the swoop of the kite. 

1, 1103. Badavedow. This means ‘I will help myself,’ ‘ wait on my- 
self’; like a bather who will not employ the services of the bath-man to 
sluice him down, but rather than pay the small fee will dispense with him 
altogether. This is graphically described in Theophrast. Char. 9.53< 

1. 1106 foll. dA’ o}trw. In this and subsequent lines Trygaeus retorts 
upon Hierocles his own words; cp. 1. 1106 with 1. 1075; 1. T1o07 with 
1. 1074; 1. 1112 with 1. 1076; 1. 1114 with 1. 1073. 

1, 1108. tov Biov, i.e. ‘all through our life.’ 

1, 1109. mpdadepe tHv yA@trav, see on sup. 1. 1060. With THY 
cavtov supply yA@rrav, ds BAdopnua Kal rovnpa HavTevopéyny Schol. 

1. 1110, tavri, ‘these scraps.’ He asks for omAdyyva and is put off 
with offal. 

1, 1115. cvomAayxvevere, Schol. cvyyeverbe Trav omdayxvev. For the 
simple omAayxvevev cp. Ay. 984. ; 

1. 1116. tv S(BvdAAav €obre. Hierocles had referred to the Sibyl in 
sup. 1. 1095. Now he is told he must be content to ‘eat his Sibyl,’ as 
it is all he will get. So in Nub. 815 Pheidippides, whose extravagance 
his father will no longer stand, is bidden to get his food out of the pillars 
of his uncle’s house, addr’ é06.’ EA@dy Tods Meyard€ous kiovas, : 

1, 1118, ketrat 8’ év péow, i.e. ‘they are common property.’ Cp. 
Dem. p. 41 taira pév eorw dnavra 7a yapia AOAa Tod TOAE “OU Kelpeva 
év péow. Here Hierocles makes a grab at the sacrificial meat, which 
we must suppose was not yet laid upon the altar; otherwise it would be 
sacrilege to seize it. 

1. 1119. paprvpopat, as in Nub, 1297; Vesp. 1436; Av. 1031, &c. 

1. 1121. €méxwv may be taken in more than one way: (1) ‘keeping to 
it,’ i.e. ‘don’t stop beating him’; so 6 8 #5n rhv Ovpav émeixe kpodwr, 
Eccl. 3175 jAeyxev dv éréxwv Kal ov« dneis, Plat. Theaet. 165 e: or (2) 
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“attacking him with the cudgel,’ as dAAjAas éméxovres, Hes. Theog. 711 ; 
Ti po OS’ énéxers ; Hom. Od. 19. 71; én 8 aivT@ navres Exwpev, ib22. 75. 

1. 1122. TOv K@diwv. We may suppose that Hierocles was wrapped 
in sheep skins which he had annexed at some other sacrifice where he 
had posed as a priest. The skin was the priest’s perquisite, rovrl 70 
déppa Tis iepetas yiyverar Thesm. 758. Cp. Plut. 1185. The servant 
proposes to ‘peel’ him, as one peels an onion of its outer coats. With 
€xBoAB., cp. exxoxnie, sup. 1. 63; éxmnvicerbar Ran. 578; exmoxicew, 
Thesm. 567. 

1. 1125. The greedy, thievish képat naturally refers to Hierocles, who 
is referred to under the nickname of Kopaxopopoxdeldns in the Kivwres of 
Hermippus and the Kwyaorai of Phrynichus. 

1, 1126. “EAvpwov is described as being a small place near Oreus in 
Euboea. Oreus itself was situated in the north of the island on the river 
Callas. Its original name was Histiaea, of which Oreus was a déme; 
the town itself taking the name Oreus after the expulsion of the His- 
tiaeans which followed upon the revolt of Euboea from Athens. Here 
Trygaeus and the servant drive Hierocles before them, thus leaving the 
stage clear for the second Parabasis. This consists of #7 (ll. 1127- 
1139); émlppnya (Il. 1140-1155); mviyos (ll. 1156-1158); dvr@dq (Il. 
TI5Q-1171); avremippyya (ll. 1172-1187); dvtimviyos (ll. 1188-1190). 

1. 1129. tTupod kai kpopptwv. This is ordinary soldiers’ fare, as in 
Ach. 1099; see sup. 1. 529. 

1. 1131. SvéAkwv, ‘in a drinking bout.’ For &d in comp. signifying 
tivalry, cp. SvopxeioOar, Vesp. 1481; diamevay, Ach. 751; Sianivesv, Plat. 
Rep. 421e; and for €Axev, meaning to take a ‘draught’ or ‘ pull,’ cp. 
Eq. 107. There is a similar use of omay in Eur. Cycl. 417. 

1. 1133. ékkéas (éxxaiw). This form of the aorist is found in Aesch. 
Ag. 849; Soph. El. 757; [Eur.] Rhes. 97. In sup. 1, 1088 we have the 
form éxatoarte, 

1. 1134. T@v Pépous extreTTpEeLvicpévev, ‘ of those that were stubbed up 
in the summer time.’ For é«mpepviCew, ‘to dig up from the roots,’ cp. 
Dem. p. 1073 ravras (rds éAalas) éfwputrov Kal éfempépviCov. Here R. 
and V, read éxmempicpéva, which does not satisfy the cretic metre of the 
corresponding line in inf. 1.1167. The reading adopted here is the con- 
jecture of Bothe. 

1. 1136. KdvOpaxiLwv todpeBivOou, ‘roasting some chick-peas’ (ravra 
yap eoOidpeva mporpémerat és morév Schol.) ‘and toasting sweet-acorns.’ 

1, 1138. tiv OpaGrrav, ‘the Thracian slave-girl’; as one might say 
“the French maid.’ Similarly % Svpa, inf. 1. 1146; Kap, Av. 764, 1244. 
Cp. Thesm. 279 foll.; Vesp. 828; Ach. 273. See Strabo, 7. 304 c, on 
the names of slaves, é¢ Gv yap éxopilero 7) Trois eOvecty duwvipous exddrouv 
tous oikéras ds Avddy kal Supdv, .7.A. 
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1. 1139. Aovpévys, ‘while my wife is taking her bath,’ and so is out 
of the way. 

1, 1140. 7 TuXEtv pev Sy “oTappéva (i.e. Ta oréppara), ‘for the seed 
to be already in the ground.’ For the suggestion of the cognate noun 
by the verb Blaydes compares St. Matt. 13. 4 év T@ omeipew avrov & pev 
émece Tapa TIY OOoV. 

1, 1143. €wmetv. The meaning of the compound seems to be ‘to drink 
one’s fill,’ like €upayety, Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 1. 

1. 1144. deve (ctw, Eq. 1236), ‘ toast,’ as in Thesm. 216, 236, 590; 
Eccl. 13. This is the reading in the text of V., and in the margin 
tives 5& yp. dpavoe (szc) dvtl Tod gécov. R. and B. give dfave 
(Eq. 394). 

1. 1145. eeXe, ‘bring out,’ sc. from your store=‘deprome.’ So éxpepe, 
sup. l. 1021. 

1. 1146. Mavfv. For dZanes as the title of a Phrygian slave ep. Av. 
523, 1311, 1329; Lysist. 908,1242. It was also the lowest throw of the 
dice, Lat. canis. See Fritzsche on Ran. 965. 

1. 1147. oivapifew, ‘to thin out the vine leaves.’ Lat. pampinare. 

1, 1148. tuvtAd£ew, ‘to grub in the mud,’ révrAos ydp 6 memarnpévos 
mds Phryn. Gram. tapSaxév, ‘sloppy.’ He means ‘this is not the 
day to be busy among the vines.’ 

1. 1149. Kdg €pod 8’, e¢tam vero e domo mea. It is to be a joint feast 
(deimvov dd cvpBodav), all the guests contributing something. 

1. 1150. mvs, ‘ beestings,’ i.e. the first milk given by the cow after 
calving. See on Vesp. 710. 

1. 1151. The yaAq is probably not our domestic cat, but the white- 
breasted marten (zste/a foina), which was kept in Greek households 
as a mouser. See Vesp. 363. Probably the yaA7 here had seen a mouse 
in the larder and was making a general upset (€xvdo.5é7a, Nub. 616) : 
but it was also a very thievish beast on its own account, 

1.1153. The distribution of the ‘hare-cutlets’ proposed by Comarchides 
is apparently one for himself, one for his neighbour, one for his wife, 
and a fourth for his father, who was probably past work and lived with 
his son. 

1. 1154. TOV Kaptipey, i.e. of the berry-bearing sort, as in Ran. 328. 
Such crowns were a regular feature at a banquet, Nub. 1364. The 
berries were also used in cookery. 

A difficulty is felt about the reading AicxwwaSou, as the metre 
requires that the syllable w should be long. It may possibly be ac- 
cepted on the analogy of ‘Immépuéd5ovros Aesch. S. c. T. 494; Tap@evo- 
matos ib. 553. Such licences seem to belong to Epic and tragic poetry. 
Meineke would read Aioxvvadou or Apxwadov, Dindorf proposes *Exuva- 
Sov, approved by Cobet, Herwerden Aicypwridov. After aityoov we 
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might expect mpdés or mapé with gen., but é& here is really parallel with 
é€ €uov sup. |. 1149. 

1. 1155. tis avrijs 650%, i.e. ‘on the same errand.’ This genitive 
seems to partake of the notion both of time, as @épous, yesu@vos, &c. ; 
and of space, as Aaids xepds, Aesch. P. V. 714, or Tolxou Tov Erépo.o, 
Hom. Il.9.219. Cp. raode ris 6500, Soph. O, R. 1478. With Boodto 
=Bonoarw cp. émBwoouar, Hom. Od. I. 378. 

1, 1159. axéras, Doric form of 7xérns (7Xéw), ‘the chirper.’ So, in 
full, 7xéTa Tér7T1gé Hes. Opp. 580. This refers to the czca/a, an insect 
totally different from the grasshopper. See on Ay, 1095. 

1. 1163. memratvovow, ‘are ripe.’ Temaivew is generally used transi- 
tively as in Vesp. 645 ; Xen. Oecon. Ig. 19. 

1, 1165. pyAnx’. The dng was a species of fig which looked ripe 
to the eye when it was not really so. It was therefore called ‘the cheat’ 
($nr6s). 

1. 1168. kdaréyw. If the reading be right, we may treat éwéyew as in 
sup. l. 1121; ‘I attack it (with my teeth).’? But we should expect a word 
describing something subsequent to éo0iw. 

1, 1169. “Qpar piAat, ‘ah! kindly seasons.” Then he makes a posset 
(«uxewy) for himself, probably a stomachic, as in sup. l. 712; only that 
here the cordial ‘ thyme’ replaces the ‘ peppermint ’ (BAjxwv). Cp. ddras 
Oupitas, Ach. 1099. 

1. 1172. The construction runs on uninterruptedly. ‘I thrive much 
better taking my ease in the summer than when I have to keep an eye 
on the accursed brigadier with his three crests and scarlet coat absolutely 
dazzling.’ The taxiarch was the commander of a regiment of hoplites 
and had to keep the «ardAoyos or muster-roll of the conscripts. Here 
the ragiapxos with his three crests recalls the Lamachus of Ach. 964 (cp. 
Aesch. S. c. T. 384). 

1.1174. Béppa SapSiavidv. This splendid coat, according to the 
wearer’s own description, was dyed the fine permanent red in use at 
Sardis (see Ach. 112; Vesp. 1139). But if it comes to a question of 
fighting, then the coward becomes xpos év powisids (Lysist. 1140), and 
the colour about his person (attés) is Cyzicene rather than Sardian. 
The meaning probably is that he befouls himself in his terror (see note 
on sup. 1. 241). According to the Schol. the word Kufuknvukdy points 
to the effeminacy and timidity of the people of Cyzicus ; but it is much 
more likely chosen to suggest xeCurnvixdy. Cp. Eq. 1057 xéoaro yap «i 
paxéoaito. 

1. 1177. fouOds immadekrpudv. See on Av. 798. These words are 
intended to represent a magnificent officer: ‘ Col. Horsecock of the 
Buffs,’ as Prof. Kennedy renders. Cp. the Carlylean phrase ‘a fine 
military bustard.’ ‘The Eou0os immadektpudy is supposed to have 
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actually appeared in Aeschylus’ play of the Muppuddves, as a description of 
a naval ensign. The prefix émzo- gives the sense of overgrown and coarse, 
as in inmoxpnpvos, innoddnabov, imnonapyos, innocéAwov, innorudia. 

1. 1178. Awomrapevos, ‘watching the nets’; like a sportsman ordered 
to ‘mark,’ while the rest are shooting at their pleasure or enjoying sport 
with the dogs. The recruit must not run, but the brigadier does. Cp. 
Phot. p. 225. 17 Awémrai* of dnockomotpevar Ta éumintovra Tots Ku nye- 
Tixois Aivors Onpia. There is a difficulty (as in sup. 1. 1154) about the 
initial syllable here, which metrically ought to be long, but is regularly 
short. Meineke would read Anvorrwpevos, ‘ watching the wine press,’ 
but this gives no reasonable sense. 

1. 1180. é€yypaddovres. This refers to the discreditable way in which 
the officers ‘chopped and changed’ the muster-roll, so as to include the 
names of men who ought not to be there, and to cross out (€€adeihovtes) 
names which had been properly inserted. The same thought is found in 
Eq. 1369 foll., where Demos promises é7ec6" OmAirns évTeOeis év xata- 
Ady | obdels KaTAa orovdds pereyypagpncerar, | GAN Sorep hv 71d mp@rov 
eyyeypaperat. Those citizens who were fit for service were called out 
in rotation, as they stood on the muster-roll (€« d:ad0xAs Aeschin. Fals. 
Leg. 331). But it was possible by making interest (kara omovdds) to 
get one’s name set back upon the roll among those who had already 
performed their share of duty, and so to escape service altogether for the 
time. And of course a man without friends or on bad terms with the 
officer might find himself drawn for service when he had no reason 
to expect it. By oko is meant the antithesis to ém) oTpatias, as inf. 
1. 1189. 

1, 1182. 7G 8€ or’? ob edvyr’, * but no rations had been bought by 
him, for he never knew that he was going on service.’ Paley takes the 
elision after édvyr’ to be a, the perf. from @véoua, but the pluperf. 
seems much more likely. ySewv is the proper form of the third pers. in 
Aristophanes. 

1. 1183. mpos tov dvSpidvra rod Iav8{ovos. In the Agora were 
statues of the eponymous heroes of the different gvadai, e.g. Pandion, 
Erechtheus, Oeneus, &c. Probably this unfortunate conscript was a 
member of the Pandionid tribe, and went straight to the statue of his 
hero, to see on the orA7 the list of names from his own tribe. See 
[Aristot.] Athen. Pol. cap. 21, 53. 

1. 1184. BA€mwv omov. He is so overcome by the shock that he runs 
off ‘ looking as sour as verjuice.” *Omés is the acrid Juice of the wild- 
figtree used as rennet for curdling milk, Hom. Il. 5. go2. So BrAérev 
vary, Eq. 631; dptyavov, Ran. 603; Pvp Bpopayor, Ach. 254; xdpSapa, 
Vesp. 455. 

1, 1186, 4rrov. Either because the officer was afraid of the social 
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position of the dorol, or because there was a good chance of getting a 
bribe from them to be let off. The word pupdomdes, which is reserved 
for the end of the line, produces the effect of a surprise, as KAewvupor in 
Vesp. 19; ‘in the eyes of men and gods—recreants.’ The natural form 
of sentence would be of Oeotor xavdpdow éxOpoi. 

1, 1187. dv, ‘ for which deeds’ ; as evOUvas ris mpeoBeias, Dem. 367. 2. 

1. 1191. At the close of the short Parabasis the final scene opens with 
the nuptials of Trygaeus and Opora. , 

1. 1192. dcov To xpfpa, ‘what a crowd of guests has come to the 
marriage feast for dinner!’ So Ach. 150 6c0v 7d xpiua mapydrmv 
Tpoo€pxXETat. 

1. 1193. €’, addressed to the servant, ‘catch hold.” It is not cer~ 
tain what word is to be supplied with tauryt, the Schol. suggests a 
‘helmet,’ mepuxepadaia, and supposes that the crests are to be used 
for wiping down the table. Herwerden would supply gow«id: from 
sup. l. 1175. 

1. 1195. émdper (following nearly the émopdpe of R.), ‘bring on 
your cakes.’ From this verb comes the technical émpopnyara, the 
entremets, or course of sweets. 

1. 1197. dvaBparrw, ‘I am stewing.’ So Ran. 510, 5533; Ach. 1005. 

1. 1200. 088 KoAAVBov, ‘no! not for a brass farthing.’ The name of 
this small coin is probably not Greek. 

1. 1201. wevrqxovra. No doubt an intentional exaggeration, however 
absurd it may seem. Commentators appear to be much disturbed at 
the largeness of the sum, and by the metrical difficulty of Spaxpév, the 
first syllable of which is regularly short. But the various conjectures are 
unimportant. 

1. 1202. 658i 8é, ‘my friend here is selling his jars at three drachmae 
a piece for [use in] the country.’ See on sup. 1. 563. 

1, 1204. rOv8’ . . . tavri. There are two sets of gifts which the 
Apenavoupyés offers to Trygaeus: (1) as many sickles and jars as he 
pleases, and (2) money from the sale of his implements, and dainties 
bought from the profit of such sales. 

1. 1208. kal yap. These words give the reason for raxtota: there is 
sure otherwise to be some delay in settling the man with the grievances ; 
and he is just coming up. 

1. 1210. AOPOIMOIOS. Meineke, with the approval of Bergk, would 
omit from the text between ll. 1209-1264 the names of the various 
craftsmen, &c., Aopomords, OwpakommAns, caAdmyyoro.ds, Kpavorrotds, and 
dopvéds, and substitute for them the single character of the émdwv 
kéamAos, who is a dealer in various kinds of arms. This removes the 
necessity of having a special napaxopnynua. ‘Mercator armorum est 
quocum Trygaeus omnes hos sermones usque ad 1264 confert : huic igitur 
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omnia tribuenda : nam duos opifices qui eum comitantur (v. 1213) dopuéés 
et xpavonoés mutae personae sunt. Ltenim si v. 1257-1258 pd0y 
pro pdOys restitutum est, iam ne xpavomods quidem quidquam dicit : 
Owpaxonw@An autem et cadmyyorod nullus omnino est locus.’ Bergk. 

For this sense of mpo@Aupvov cp. Eq. 528. The form is like 
mpoppiges, Ran. 587, 

1, 1211. o¥ ti mov Aod&s; ‘you don’t mean to say that you are 
breaking out in crests, eh?’ Aopav may mean merely ‘to have a crest,’ 
as in Babr. Fab. 88. 4 xopudaadds .. . maidas e?ye Aopavras H5n. But 
Aristophanes to point his contempt for overgrown military crests, such as 
Lamachus wore, probably uses the word on the analogy of verbs in -aw, 
signifying a diseased condition, as rodaypar, xaralav, POepiav, &c. 

1. 1213. tovrout, sc. the @wpaxoroids who is close at hand; and 
éxewvout the dopugds standing in the background. 

1, 1214. karaQG, ‘ what am I to pay you for this pair of crests?’ So 
Ran. 176; Nub. 246. 

1, 1215. avtds od Ti SiSws ; ‘ what offer do you make yourself?’ 
Note the difference between 8{8ws and Soinv inf. 1. 1217. Trygaeus 
pretends to be ‘ashamed’ to say what he considers to be the real value 
of the plumes. But he affects to admire the workmanship of the 
‘socket.’ The odkwpa seems to be the ferule in the metal-work of the 
helmet which ‘ pinches’ (o@n«o0?) and holds tight the stem of the plumes. 
Cp. Soph. Frag. 217. 3 N. wal xdpra pitas etAdghw opnkwpart. 

1. 1218, rour@t, sc. TS Ad@w, which seems out of place after adroit. 
The line is rejected by Hamaker (followed by Meineke) : it reads like 
a mere echo of sup. 1. 1193. 

1, 1222. tptxoppvetroy. When Trygaeus examines the crests, he 
finds them even worse than he thought. They are ‘shedding their 
horsehair,’ and are worthless, like the crests of Lamachus, Ach. 1111 
GAN’ 7H TpixdBpwres Tods Adous pou katépayov. The word is formed 
like mrepoppueiv, Av. 106, 284. Cf. Hom. Od. to. 393 Tav S éx pey 
peréwv Tpixes Eppeov, Aesch, Frag. 255 madavdy Sépua ral rpryoppvés. 

1, 1224. @dpakos kira, The ‘hollow’ of the rounded cuirass is the 
Homeric ywaaor, Il. 5. 99, &c. There was a curved piece of metal over 
the breast, and sometimes a corresponding curved plate over the back, 
the two being laced or pinned together at their edges (mepdvais cuvArrov, 
Pausan. 10, 26. 5). 

1. 1225. évmppévo. It is difficult to extract sense out of this word. 
The use seems quite normal in dipO€pav evnupévos, Nub. 72; Eccl. 80; 
mapdaras évnupévous, Ay. 1250 ; Acovray évnupévoy, Ran. 430, in each of 
which passages the participle is equivalent to the Lat. zxdutus. The 
Schol. interprets here by ovvrebepevm or éppaupéva, which has sug- 
gested Meineke’s conjecture ournupére, supported by the quotation from 
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Pausanias, sup. 1. 1224. It can hardly mean, as Paley renders, ‘lined’ 
or ‘ padded.’ 

1. 1226. odtos pev, ‘ well, it shall not cause you any loss ; here, hand 
it to me at full cost-price.’ 

1, 1228. é€varomareiv. Trygaeus thinks ‘it will just serve for a close- 
stool.’ With this use of év- in comp. cp. #v yap 6 Mapaddy émrndew- 
TaTov xwpiov évnmedoa, Hat. 6.102; evdvatuxjoa Totvop emiTHdecos el, 
Eur. Bacch. 508. 

1, 1239. OAtBer Tov Sppov, ‘ it chafes one’s back.’ 

1. 1240. ti 8’ dpa. If this is really the reading of R. there seems no 
valid reason for rejecting it: cf. sup. 1. 373; Evepyldns dp éo7t nov 
*yTavd ; Vesp. 2343 jeovoat dvbpes dpa ris edvpynptas; Ach. 238. 

1. 1241. émptdunv. He must then have been rather a dealer in these 
goods than a manufacturer of them. 

1, 1242. td kotAov. The shape of a oddmyé is graphically given in 
Nub. 163, by the comparison between it and the inside of a gnat. It 
has a broadened end, 
KoiAov mpods aTeV@ 
Tpookelwevov, We may 
therefore take it as 
not unlike the modern 
‘ post-horn, with a 
slender stem widening 
out into a_ broad 
mouth («wbwv). If 
this broad part were 
filled with molten 
lead, the whole caa- 
meyé would stand firm 
on its base like a 
loaded candlestick 
(«é7TaBos 7d AvxXviov 
éort, Antiphan. ap. 
Athen. 15. 666). This 
would make a suitable stand for one of the many varieties of the ‘ plung- 
ing (katakrot) cottabi.’ Bewildering complications of this amusement 
are recorded with more or less obscurity and inconsistency by 
Scholiasts and commentators; and even if they were quite clear and 
intelligible, it is doubtful how far they would represent the Cottabus of 
the fifth century. Perhaps the following description may serve as an 
outline of the game as here alluded to. We have to imagine an upnght 
stand with a saucer or scale-pan (wAdo7vyé), lightly balanced at the top. 
See accompanying reproduction from a vase. This stood in the banquet- 
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room. Beneath the pan was a metal table, encircling the central shaft. 
The competitors in the game, placed at some fixed distance from the 
stand, held each a wine-cup containing a little fluid—perhaps the ‘ heel- 
taps’—and, by a particular curve of the hand (dmayxvaodv, Athen. FS. 
‘667), and a dexterous jerk, they shot these drops (Adrayes) with great 
nicety into the pan; the additional weight of the Adrayes being sufficient 
to bring down the lightly balanced pan upon the table below, making 
a sharp metallic ring. Instead of the table, or on the table, there was 
sometimes a metal statuette called A/ames, on the head of which the 
dislodged pan fell. It is unimportant to discuss the methods by which 
the success of each competitor was decided. This was apparently the 
simplest form of the game; subject, however, to many modifications. 
For instance, the A/azes sometimes stood below the surface of the water 
in a vessel beneath the scale-pan; and sometimes shallow saucers 
(d€vBapa) floated on the surface of this water, and were sunk by the 
Adrayes jerked into them. But what has been described above will 
probably serve to give some sense to the passage. Trygaeus proposes to 
load the base of the oadAmyé, and to insert a ‘longish’ (répaKxpov) 
‘rod’ (cp. paBdos korraBiKn, Athen. 15. 666) into the mouth-piece ; the 
oddmy€ itself being too short to serve as a complete stand without the 
additional height of the f4850s. With the words add’ €repov tapatvéow 
Trygaeus goes on to ‘recommend some further details’ of the original 
idea, not to introduce an alternative plan; so far, we have only, as it 
were, the skeleton of a cottabus-machine, which might be elaborated in 
various ways. The plan he proposes is to lay a horizontal rod at the 
top of the vertical paB5os, and so at right angles to it; and to suspend 
‘therefrom’ (évrev@evi) a scale-pan by strings (omapriots). Trygaeus 
may mean to hang only one scale-pan at the extremity of the horizontal 
rod, balancing it delicately with a counterpoise at the other end, as in 
the ‘steel-yard’; or he may mean to attach a scale-pan at either end. 
Anyhow, the apparatus is calculated to serve as an ordinary balance 
for weighing (tordvat) fruits and other wares, ‘ without further altera- 
tion’ (adr, 1.1248), For docz classic? on the xérraBos see Schol. ad 
loc. ; ad sup. l. 343; Athen. 15. cap. 2-7; Pollux, 6. 109, r1r ; Schol. 
on Lucian, Lexipban. 3. 

1, 1250. SvaKkdbapre. So SucKabapros “AiSouv AwHyv, Soph. Ant. 1284, 
where the meaning (as here) is ‘ implacable’; no kaSapyot will appease 
its malignity. 

1. £251. 37’ dvréSwxa, ‘when I lately paid a whole mina as the price 
for these,’ sc. T@v Kpav@v. See on sup. 1. 1241, and for a similar use of 
Ste cp, Nub. 1217 bre trav epavrod y’ evexa vuvi Xpnearav | Edkw oe 
KAnTevoovTa, 

1. 1254. ovppatav. Herodotus (2. 77) states that the Egyptians 
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purged themselves for three consecutive days each month (éyéroiw: 
Onpedpevor THY byleav cal kAVopact); considering that all diseases came 
from over-nourishing food. Cp. Thesm. 857, where (in the parody of 
the Helena of Eurip.) the Nile vorige: peravoovppatoy rAewv. Rogers 
remarks that there is a pun here between ‘ black-dosed’ and ‘black- 
dressed’ folk, ovppa being a long, trailing robe. The use of a helmet 
as a medicine glass suggests an heroic dose. 

1, 1256. ovtos, sc. 6 xpavorods. At the end of this line Bergk would 
punctuate dAAd ti; It is much better to let the construction run on, 
‘what use is left for which we can employ the helmets?’ 

1. 1258. rovavtact. ‘If he can only learn how to make a pair of ears 
like those, he will sell them far better than he can now’: i.e. by attach- 
ing handles to them he can turn the useless «pdyvy into serviceable «dda, 
fit for farm use. The Schol. interprets rovavtact by deixvucr 5¢ Ta dra 
avrov. Cp. the name ‘ diota’ for a jar. 

For pa0q R. and V. read pdOns, see on sup. 1. 1210. 

1, 1261. totT@ y’, sc. ‘I will buy them of Azz,’ though I may not be 
disposed to deal with you. For this use of the dative of the person 
Srom or of whom (as we say) a man buys, cp. Ran. 1229 éy@ mplwpa 
7@5 ; Similarly we find d€xecOai ri ti, as dSégatd of oKAmTpov, 
Hom. Il. 2. 186. In these cases the dat. is really the so-called dat. 
commodi. 

1. 1262. StampicOetev. It does not seem necessary to correct this to 
diamproGein, because of the neut. plur. S6para. On each dépu a specific 
act is performed, and the whole lot is not ‘lumped together.’ 

1. 1265. The order of the words seems to be 7a ra:dia Ta TO éemiKAnTOV 
ebépxerat 75n Sedpo ovpyodpeva, ‘Yes,’ says Trygaeus, ‘clear off! for 
here come the lads who have been brought by the guests.’ These 
boys seem to have made a trumpery excuse for coming out; their real 
reason being to practise the songs they are going to sing. For otjpyaé- 
peva Meineke would write édpxnodueva, and Blaydes puwvupdpeva, which 
spoils the whole. ‘Trygaeus is thus able to account for the presence of 
the boys: their right place was in the dining-room, but they are 
wanted on the stage for the purposes of the play. However, this does 
not justify the broken order of the words, nor account for the un~ 
intelligible phrase td T&v émtKAHTov (? extra-guests, like Latin wmbrae). 
In what sense can the boys belong to the guests? The ost ought to 
have provided the choir. 

1, 1270. vdv a0’ 6mAoTépwv. The son of Lamachus, the typical man 
of war, leads off with a martial line from the Zfzgonz, which the Schol. 
attributes to Antimachus. It looks as if the Schol. was thinking of 
Antimachus of Colophon; but if the name be given rightly, the reference 
must be to a much earlier Epic poet, whose poems Herodotus assigns 
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generally to ‘ Homer’; éa7e 5¢ nat ‘Opunpy [elpnuéva] év ’Em-yédvowct, «i 
57) TO edvre ye “Opunpos tadra ta érea émoinoe. We have to mark the 
connexion in the mind of Trygaeus between émAorépev, ‘ younger,’ and 
émda, ‘arms.’ Rogers renders: Boy. ‘Sing of the younger blood—’ 
Trye. ‘Plague take you, be quiet singing of deeds of blood!” 

ll. 1273, 1274. For these lines cp. Hom. Il. 3.15; 4. 446; 8.60; but 
the actual words of 1. 1274 are not found in the text of Homer, as we 
have it: but 1. 1276 is identical with Il. 4. 450. 

1.1278. dpdadoécoas. The use of this as an epithet of otpwyds, 
a merely meaningless echo of the boy’s words, reminds us of the real or 
affected stupidity of Strepsiades in Nub. 236, &c., or of Dionysus in 
Ran. 1277, &c. 

1. 1280. td rovavti. This may refer (1) specifically to xpéa; or 
(2) generally to feasting and feeding; or (3) it may be a preparation 
for the words of the next line. Of these possibilities (2) seems the 
simplest. 

1. 1282. In the next passage, ll. 1282, 1283, 1286, 1287 are referred to 
the “Ayay ‘Ounpou «al ‘Howddov, a poem of doubtful date, but certainly 
ancient. 

1. 1285. HoOtov kexopnpevor. Trygaeus is so anxious to hear about 
high feeding rather than fighting that he detaches the word kekopnpévor 
from its connexion with woAéyov, and asks for a song about men who 
fell to eating when they were fully ‘sated.’ 

1. 1286. Owphacovr’. The boy uses this word in its ordinary sense, 
‘they donned their bucklers’: Trygaeus chooses to accept it in the 
sense (which may have been a piece of Athenian slang, cp. Ach. 1135) 
of ‘ buckling to the drink.’ It is with this thought in his mind that he 
says dopevot, olpat. This seems better than the explanation of the 
Schol. dopevo., pds 7d memavpévor (‘ after a rest’), od mpds 7d OwphaoovTo. 
But he acknowledges the ambiguity of meaning in the verb. 

1. 1288. avrats paxats, ‘battles and all’; as Ran, 226 éféAno0’ abr 
Kode. 

1, 1289. tod Kal aor’ ef ; ‘whose son caz you be?’ The xat seems 
to throw an additional emphasis on the interrogative, as Eur. Phoen. 
1354 Ts Kal rémpaxrac SimTvXav Taidwv pédvos; ‘how was the murder 
wrought ?” 

1. 1293. BovAo-pdaxou kal kAavot-pdxou (with an echo of the name 
Ad-paxos) means one whose lust for battle shall cost him dear. 

1, 1297. o¥ mpdypar’ doet, ‘you will not sing about the troubles (of 
war), for you are the son of a man of discretion’—which is the better 
part of valour. Cleonymus was a notorious coward (see on sup. 1. 446), 
and it is a bitter attack on him to represent his son as striking up 
a famous couplet from Archilochus, who had also thrown his shield 
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away and run from the battlefield. évros, familiar in the plural évrea, is 
a ‘piece of armour.’ 

1, 1300. éc9wv, a vulgar diminutive; ‘ jackanapes.’ 

1. 1301. puxrv 8’ éferdwoa. The boy continues the quotation from 
Archilochus ; ‘But I saved my own life thereby.’ There are several 
forms of the text recorded besides the one given here; e.g. aités 8 
eLépvyov Oavarou rédos* domls éxeivy | €ppérw efatris etHoopMa ov Karin, 
which is delightfully cynical. 

1. 1302. ef ydp of8’ éyd cadSs. For this pleonasm, cp. Aesch. Pers. 
784 ed yap capas 7d8° tore. 

; 1.1304. ob py *mAGOy, ‘there’s no fear of your ever forgetting’; so 
it is quite unnecessary to practise that song. 

1. 1305. The choreutae are to ‘stay behind’ and eat up the remains 
of the wedding feast. What is the good of sound, white teeth if they 
are not to be used J 

1. 1306. Adv (Plut. 694) and oro8etv, ‘crunch and munch’ (Rogers) 
are similarly coupled in Nub. 1376, where however the words are used 
to describe a sound drubbing. The language here is intentionally 
coarse and strong. It is impossible to say with any certainty what word 
is suggested by kevds, or what metaphor is involved. Some propose 
yva0ous (which is not out of keeping with dépootv tatv yvd0ow and 
686vtwv), and would render ‘not to ply empty jaws.’ Others would 
understand «vA:cas, but there is no allusion to drinking in the whole 
passage. The Schol. refers the metaphor to rowing, and would supply 
x@mas, an ‘empty’ oar-blade is one that is too lazily pulled to ‘hold,’ 
or get any grip on, the water. Perhaps éuBadAer’ & may help out this 
interpretation, cp. Eq. 602; Ran. 206. Another suggestion is to under- 
stand rpinpers or 6Axadas, and there may have been some proverb in use 
about ‘towing empty vessels’; cp. Thuc. 2. 93. An allusion to some 
such proverb is found in Babr. Fab. 7, I dv@pwmos immoy «lye: rodTov 
eiwOer | nevov mapédAceav, 

1, 1310. Hv py te kat pacdvrat, ‘unless they do a bit of chewing.’ 
The line is a jingling echo of a proverb in vogue, ovdév epyoy éoriv 
dvbp@y jy pn Te Kal paxwvrat.. 

1. 1312. €uBdddAeo0e, ‘pitch into some of the hare-cutlets,’ a partitive 
gen. So xara 70 Kaprepoy éuBardpevo: twpev, Xen. Cyr. 4. 2.21. Others 
render ‘stow away plenty of hare-cutlets.’ 

1. 1314. épqpors. The cakes are represented as ‘roaming about all 
unprotected ’—rod POdcavros apruca.. 

1. 1317. KdmceAeverv, ‘to welcome with acclaim.’ See Plat. Phaed. 
6i1 a. This is the reading of R.; but in V. we find, apparently as 
a correction, xdmxopevev which most editors adopt. 

1. 1322. KptOds tovetv moAAds, ‘may grow plenty of barley.’ Paley 
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quotes from Dem. Phaenipp. p. 1045 ot 5¢... mAourets eixdrws érerday 
moijs olrov pev pediuvous mr€ov f XiAlous. Cp. also Aristomen. Com. 2. 
733 6 Xios ovK ola@’ ws duapnAtdas Tore? ; 

1, 1328. aiwva ofSypov. Cp. Hom. Od. 1. 184, &c. As this is 
a phrase of Homeric Greek we may be justified in simplifying the 
construction and taking Afgat in a transitive sense, as ov5? Sxdpavdpos 
éAnye 70 dv pévos, Il. 21. 305; ovdé Kev Bs Err yetpas euds Aneaipe 
povoo, Od. 22. 63. The common force of Anyev is intransitive. But 
however we take it, there is something unnatural in its combination with 
oldypov. 

1. 1330. kaAy Kad@s. Cp. Ach. 253; Eccl. 730. The lady addressed 
is of course ’Omdpa, not Eipyvn. Her name would suggest the metaphor 
in tpvyjoopev, which contains also an allusion to Trygaeus. 

1. 1339. dpdpevor pépwpev. So Eccl. 774 kal paciy oicew dpdpevor. 
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OF PROPER NAMES AND THE PRINCIPAL WORDS AND 


PHRASES EXPLAINED IN THE NOTES 


The references are to the lines in the 7vex7. 


adya0ov Saipovos, 300. dmoBor.patos, 678. 
ayarev, 308. drodovvat, 846. 

*Adwvia, 420. dnoxviopata, 790. 
*AOnvay, 218. aro OUpeEVoS, 2. 
*AOpoveds, 190, 919. dnoorpapjva, 279. 
Aiyv’ntiol, 1253. apa, with past tenses, 22. 
aipey, I. *Apyetor, 475. 
Aioxivddns, 1154. “Apns, 457. 
ataxpoxepdns, 623. dontda AaBeiv, 438. 
Aiowrov Adyou, 120. “ATTiklwy, 214. 

Airvatos (xdvOapos), 73. arTiKov pert, 252. 
axadavis, 1078. aTTiKMVLKOL, 215. 

akovo’ (Kove) dumedos, 612. avrodag, 607. 
dAeginakos, 422. QvTOMOAELY, 451. 
GrerpiBavos; 265. apeverv, 1144. 
dparduvencecbat, 380. aplec@ai Tivos, 705. 
apapTwaia (appaTwala), 415. "Agpodirn, 456. 
dvaykaiws €xewv, 334. dxéras, 1159. 

avaBohal, 830. 

avaibéws. See + év Aldew, BaxiCew, 1072. 
avapnacev, 624. Baxis, 1070, Io7I, III9. 
avapptxao0a, 70. Badaveve énavT@, 1103. 
avorkiCecar, 207. Baridockémos, 810. 
dvo.kobopety, 100. Brérev ordy, 1184. 
avTiAnntéov, 485. BAnxovias, 712. 

avrXia, 17. Bot .. . BonOeiv, 925. 
agids Tivds TIN, QI8. BopBopdbvupos, 753. 
*Aotos, 836. Bovkoreioba, 153. 
anapypata, 1050. BovaAduaxos, 1203. 
dremety, 306. Bpaoiédas, 640. 


Bpavpavase, 874. 
BpevOvecOu, 26. 
Buveiy orépa, 645. 


yoAn, II51. 

yarhy anayfa Spaya, 795. 
Tavupnins, 724. 

yewpyol, 508. 

yijpas éxdvs, 336. 
TAaveérns, 1008. 
yAtoxpov, 193. 


yAOtTa xwpls TépveTat, 1060. 


yeapny eunyv, 232. 
yoyyvan, 28. 
Topyéves, 561, 810. 
ypaccdBa, 811. 
yudadxny, 789. 
ywaAtos, 527. 


daXrtov, 959. 
dupmpara, 797. 
Aaridos pédos, 289. 
derdaxpiwv, 193. 


decmvev ev mpuravelw, 1084. 


Sevdporopely, 747. 

dia xpdvov, 710. 
diaBadrev, 643. 
diaxavvidoa, 1081. 
diaxvatew, 251. 
diaxtdrrev, 78. 
diarpexovres dorépes, 838. 
drecpwvdeevos, 623. 
dueAKewv, 1131. 
SOvpapBodSdonxaro, 829. 
dina Cev, 505. 

Sixacris Spypws, 3.49. 
dixpots Kexpaypuacw, 637. 
Avooképw, 285. 

AuToXeta, 420. 

dixd0ev pcOopopety, 477. 
doxnolaopos, 44. 

dpaxpy, 1201. 
dvoxdOapros, 1250. 
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eyypapay, 1180. 
ei 5€ wn ye, 262. 
eiovévan, 427. 


eixov (paratum habeo) 142, 522. 


€xBorBiCew, 1123. 
éxyevécdar, 3.46. 
éxexerpia, go8. 
éxCwmupeiv, 310. 

éxkéas, 1132. 

éxkorkicev, 63. 

éxxopeiy, 59. 
éxmempeuviopevwy, 1135. 
éxmoretaba Béorpus, 708. 
éxpOapels, 72. 

éAnvoat oxHpua, 328. 
éuBadAcoOa, 1312. 
éumety, 1143. 

bev "Aldew, 48. 
évatomareiv, 1228. 
évdiaeprardepivn xeros, 831. 
evnupevos, 1225. 

ev0aS elvar, 314. 
*EvudAuos, 457. 

eEdyerv, 744. 

éfarpetoOar, 316. 
éfareipew, 1181. 
e€éAkev (rovpyov), 511. 
eforKicedOar, 203. 
éméxewv, 1121, 1168. 

ém purds mretY, 699. 
émBovAreverat ( Pers.), 404. 
emixeAevery, 1317. 
érixAnTos, 1266. 
émrerpiver@at, 246, 369. 
Emipopeiy, TIQ5. 

Epeldev, 25. 

“Eppidioy peupdpevov, 924. 
Eppev, 500. 

és Kepadny col, 1063. 

és xépaxas, 117. 
Evpimidns, 147, 532. 
éxeoOar Tod EVAov, 479. 
“HAwos, 406. 


hy idov, 327. 

Hpiva kedadeiv, 800. 
+Hpéev drys, 605. 
HaOnv, 1066. 


coyerns, 928. 
@ewpla, 523, &Kc. 
+Onpol peyioros, 752. 
@parra, 1138. 
Opivaxes, 567. 

Oveia, 235. 

Ovpov TpiBev, 1169. 
OwpnocecOa, 1286. 


idovd (cum contempt), 198. 
iSpuréov, 923. 

tepd médus, 1036. 
‘TepoxAjjs, 1046 foll. 
i) mawy, 453. 

iva 82) Ti, 409. 

invot, 841. 
inmmaXrentpuwy, 1177. 
inmoxav@apos, 181. 
ixOvorAdpa, 81T. 
“Tov 6 Xios, 835. 
iva, 577. 

*Iavitds, 46, 930. 
"Iwovnds ot, 933. 


Kadnpuevn ev poBu, 642. 
kat 64, 178, 942. 
Kaka powikika, 303. 
xavOapos, 143. 
Kav6dpov Aipnv, 145. 
KcavOav, 82. 

Kavovv, 948. 
Kapxivos, 781. 
xapxapodous, 754. 
kaTayeyv, 458. 
KaTayopevon, 107. 


xarabécba Tiv cxerny, 886. 


xaratBarns (Zevs), 42. 
katanduceay, 843. 
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KATAPUTTWTEVEL, 247. 
KaTaxpépnrecbat, 815. 
xaTaway, 75. 
Kareddoas, 711, 
KaTETELYELY, 943. 
KaTwkapa, 153. 

xetoOar év péeow, 1118. 
Kevas mapédkew, 1306. 
Kémpot, 1067. 
KépBepos, 313. 

Képdous exatt, 699. 
xepadral édixpOvro, 756. 
Kexapiopevov, 386. 
KiadArov, 363. 
KITTY, 497. 

Kixdat, 531. 

KAalev paxpa, 255, 
kAavoipaxos, 1293. 


KAewvupes, 446, 673, 675, 1295. 


KOTPOAGYOL, Q. 

xépnya, 59. 

Kopwvews, 628, 

nérraBos, 1242 foll. 
Kparivos, 700. 

KprOal, 962. 

KpiOas povas, 449. 
Kpoppvogvpeypia, 529. 
KvaO0L, 542. 

Kvdoipds, 255. 
Kuienvixoy (Bappa), 1176. 
Kvrva, 755. 

KumTaceyv, 731. 

KUTTapos, 199. 

Kovpas, 33. 

xupérn, 631. 

x@dia, 1122. 

Kwdav dkadarvbis, 1079. 
Kopapxlins, 1142. 
Kwmgbes (éyxéAes), 1005. 


AdKnons, 382. 
Adkaves, 701. 
Aakwvikol, 212. 
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Anyew (trans.), 1328. 
os (=Bpa), 680. 
AivorTa@pevos, 1178. 
Adyov mapéxe, 148. 
Aopay, 1211. 
AoxEevEerOal, IOT4. 
Avxevov, 356. 
Avoipaxn, 992. 


paryerptk@s, 1017. 
pakdpros (cum gen.), 715. 
Mav7js, 1146. 

pavTik@s, 1026. 
parreyv, 741. 

Méyapa, 246. 

Meyapis, 481. 
Meyapixov yypiopa, 609. 
MeAdy610s, 802, 1009. 
peraBiBacew, 947. 
peTaOpefer, 261. 
peTapmvios, 117. 
PeTaTpoTOS, 945. 
HeTewpoxorely, 92. 
peropxvov, 568. 
MySoow, 108. 

Enpla, 1021. 
unxavodipns, 799. 
nxavotrods, 174. 
pukpoy éitrety, 660. 
probopopely, 477. 
pLtoAapaxos, 304. 
pucotoprakiararos, 662. 
Hoppovos, 474. 
Méporpos, 8or. 
Mépuxos, 1008. 
punOjvat, 375. 
Lupiappopos, 521. 


Nafwoupyns, 143. 
vavoOAovv, 120. 

voetv Tivi, O61, 

+ voov éxev, 733. 

vous év Tos cKUTEOLY, 660. 
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Nvpdat, 1070. 
vov 87, 5. 


fvAdaBely (cum accus.), 416. 


fvAou éxecbar, 479. 
fuvepéAxere, 469. 


6 Kata Totv cKEAOLY, 241. 
oyxKvAXEOa, 465. 

dev (dupl. gen.), 529. 
oixoyevns, 789. 

ota } Spacov ; 1061. 
olces TpéxwV ; 250. 
oigopat, 1033. 
oA€Kpavoy, 443. 
dAoAUCev, 97. 

Spot (prope), 513. 
oppadvers, 1278. 

éndv Brérev, 1184. 
’"Orwpa, 523, &c. 

boa y OS idetv, 857. 
ovdéy GAA’ (GAX’) 7}, 475. 
ovKouy, fv Adxw, 364. 
ovpnadpeva, 1266. 

dWov ent Tit, 123. 


éwopdyos, 8Io. 


maidia (27 theatro), 50. 
matic, 874. 

madda.a, 574. 
Tavadnvaa, 418. 
Tlavdiovos dvSpias, 1183. 
NavédAnves, 302. 


maynyupels, 342. 


map’ avTiy Thy Gedy, 726; Introd. II. 


mrapaBadre«w, 34. 
mapakAénrev, 414. 
mapadvey, 743. 


TapaXopnynpata, 112, 508. 


napdakds, 1148. 
Tapratwv, 314, 
maxeis, 639. 
Tleipacvs, 145. 


Tlefaavdpos, 395. 
mrepi(wvvvabat, 687. 
TEpudety, 10. 
mrepuévar Bwpov, 957. 
TlepixAéns, 606. 
mepikvAloas, 7. 
mepivooteiv, 762. 
Tnyace, 154. 
TInydouov, 76. 
IInydoou mrepoy, 135. 
mAGaoTIYyé, 1248. 
T1d00s, 456. 


movelv (tatrans.), 1054. 


move KpiOds, 1322. 
TldéA€pos, 205, &c. 
moAls (= regio), 251. 
TOAAG MpaTrev, 1058. 
ToAACGT@ xpdvw, 559. 
moptyos, 1031. 
mopvoBookeiv, 849. 
mpaypara, 19l. 
TIpacvai, 242. 
mpobéArvpvos, 1210. 


mpos TY OdraTTay Hroxwpely, 507. 


Tpocayaryeiv, gov. 


mpooBddrdAc (doun vel pwv7), 180. 


mpooBorn, 39. 


mpooyeday (cum accus.), 600. 


mpoonkeyv, O16. 
mpookeiabal Tt, 542. 
mp6a080l, 397. 


mpooratny emypaperba, 684. 
mpooréevat aitias, 640. 


TIvAos, 219, 665. 

muds, 1150. 

mupyoov (TéXVNV), 749. 
Tas RAGES ; 193. 


paBbovxo1, 73,4. 


pinrey Tov Kpibay, 962. 


pvyn, 86. 


Saloy ris, 1298. 
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cadmyé, 1240. 
SapoOpann, 277. 
gavidia, 202. 

campos, 554, 698. 
Sapdvavinov (Bdppa), 1174. 
capkacew, 482, 

cele, 639. 

Zernvn, 406. 

onoapn, 869. 

SiBudAa, 1095, 1116. 
SureXla, 250. 
Sipavidys, 697, 698. 
orl HuEepav Tpidv, 312. 
oxnval, 731. 
oKipadiCeyv, 549. 
onwmrev, 173. 
coBapas, 83. 
Lopordens, 531, 695, 697. 
onartirn, 48. 

omovdav KioTn, 660. 
SrA Bibns, 1032. 
oripos, 564. 

ovBapifeyv, 344. 
oupBadrAew oxowia, 37. 
Svpa, 1146. 

ouppaia, 1254. 
ovoTmdayxvevev, IIIS. 
oonkwpa, 1216. 
apovevaAn pevyouga, 1077. 
appa, 566. 

o@ 760, 584. 


Ta viv rade, 858. 
Tadavpivos, 241. 
tam @pdxns xwpia, 283. 
Tas yvabous adyelyv, 237. 
TeA€as, 1008. 
TETOpHOW, 381. 
TevrAa, 1014. 
Téws Ews, 32. 
Ths avThs 6b0v, 1155. 
ti 5 GAdo 7H, 103. 
rin Tt Bn 3 1018. 
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triva; (7a Th ;), 693. 
tis THdE ; O68. 

TO Seiva, 268. 

Tov mAATOUS, 238. 
Tpaywodot, 531. 

Tp. Kat Bex’ Ern, 990. 
Tplxoppvely, 1222. 
TpoxXLAOS, 1004. 
TuvrAacev, 1148. 
TupBavecbar, 1007. 
TUPAG Tire, 1078. 


‘YrépBodros, 681, g2t. 
brepéxev, 17. 
brepnvopéovtes, 53. 
bnévora és Twa, 993. 
broreivey, 458. 
trwmacpeévos, 541. 
borpixis, 746. 


padpois woiv, 156. 
padakpés, 767 foll. 
pavrAws, 25. 
Pedias, 605, 616. 
pndng, 1168. 
piadn, 431. 
piadovpev, 432. 
praiipos, 96. 
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powinls feta, 1173. 
Poppiov, 347. 
popros, 748. 

ppoveiy Ta Tivos, 640. 


Xatpis, 951. 
xalpopa, 291. 
xadrevs, 480. 
xapddpa, 757. 
Xapwadns, 1155. 
Xapia’(at), 393. 
Xdperes, 456. 
xapotrot miOnKoL, 1065. 
xtdpa, 595. 
xpyoavres, 284. 
xpvaldes, 425. 


Xpuoiw Buvety ordpua, 645. 


XUTpal, 924. 
xuTpibia, 202. 


Ynragar, 691. 


@ pére (fem.), 137. 
a@veta@al revi Tr, 1261. 
“Opa, 456, 1169. 
@pakiacas, 702. 
"‘Mpeds, 1047, 1125. 
Ws KuKaTw, 320. 
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*\* A Key to Sections 1-3, for Teachers only, price 2s. 6d. net. 


II. GREEK CLASSICS. 


Work. 
Odyssey VII-XII 


sete NULIEN NIV ae 
ee LN Ie 


Vera Historia 
Epitaphios. . . 
Apology . 

Crito 

Meno 

Selections 

Lives of the Graccht 
(Complete). 

Ajax. 

Antigone 

Electra . 

Oedipus C. Uae : 
Oedipus Tyrannus . 
Philoctetes . 
Trachiniae 

Tdylls, &c. . 

Bookl . 

Easy Selections 
Selections* . 
Anabasis I. 


Py. 
Sawer. 8 
Ween: 

Se aT IV 


55 eis 
Cyropaedial . 
Cyropaedia IV, V 
Helienica I, II 
Memorabilia . 


Epiror. 
Merry . 
res, 5. 


” 


Purves . 
Underhill . 
Campbell & Abbott 


” ” 


Kynaston . 
Forbes 


Phillpotts & Jerram 
Phillpotts . 
Marshall . 

Jerram . 

Marshall . 


Bigg 

”? . 
Underhill . 
Marshall . 


PRICE. 
as, 

5S. 

38. 

Is. 6d. 
as: 

2s. 6a. 
25. 

2s. 6d. 
5s. 

4s. 6d. 
Tos. 6d. 
25. 

2s. 

a5. 

25. 

2: 

25: 

25. 

45. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
25. 6d. 
as: 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 
35. 
1s. 62. 
2s. 
2s. 6d. 


as 
45. 6d. 


= \ a ; : ) oe ws 
: : i 7 ,\ : 
4 i” 


Date Due 


JUL, 16 | 
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